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The Outlook. 


The war fires in the East continue to smoulder 
and smoke. They are smothered, not extinguish- 
ed. Greece asks the European Powers to compel 
Turkey to give heed to the ‘‘ advice” of the Ber- 
lin Congress and enter into negotiations with her 
respecting a rectification of her territory. Appar- 
ently they are loth to do so; and England is 
reported to have definitely refused. Austria 
already has an army of 200,000 in the Provinces 
which she was appointed to pacify, and they are 
not pacified yet. Asshe has already executed over 
two hundred and fifty insurgents, including some 
Christians, the failure of her pacification is truly 
inexplicable. Insurrection has broken out in 
Albania, and a volunteer force of 45,000 Albanians 
is said to be organized to resist any occupation of 
their territory. Independence is like a flame in 
the grass; and it is doubtful whether Austria can 
keep it from burning in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
without beating it out in Albania. Where liberty, 
whether Christian or Turkish, means permission 
to oppress if not to slaughter one’s neighbor, it is 
difficult to feel much sympathy for either com- 
batant; or indeed to tell whether itis the Turk 
or the Christian who is fighting to be free. The 
Sultan, who is a Greenbacker of the first water, 
and inflated the currency from $13,500,000 to $100,- 
000,000 in a little overa year’s time, has appointed 
a commission to devise means for retiring his 
‘‘absolute money.” For bread is so high and 
money is so cheap that the bakers have discon- 
tinued selling bread in Constantinople. The Porte 
is quite ready to inaugurate reforms if Lord Bea- 
consfield will only advance him the little sum of six 
million pounds, on a pledge of Cyprus revenues; 
and Lord Beaconsfield would be most happy but 
for a constitutional trifle: he has not the money 
and he has not the face to ask Parliament for it. 
It looks as though Berlin had cried Peace! Peace! 
when there was no peace. 








However, the Austrians like all other people be- 
lieve in their own country, right or wrong; and 
now that the work of occupation has been begun 
and the honor of the Austrian eagles is at stake, 
all parties are substantially united in sustaining 





the government. All able-bodied young men in 
the empire belong to the army. With few excep- 
tions they must all be in actual service for three 
years; then seven years in the reserves; finally 
two years in the landwehr. In peace the army 
amounts to 286,000 men; in war to 800,000; it can 
be increased to over a million by calling on the 
landwebr; and may easily be doubled or tripled 
by calling out all able-bodied men under forty- 
five. The insurgent provinces cannot long resist 
such an armed empire as this, countenanced as it 
is in its march of pacification by the}counsels of 
all Europe. The rumors of Moslem outrages in- 
tensify Austrian feeling and unite the Austrian 
people. ‘‘ Among the wounded,” writes a personal 
correspondent, ‘‘who reached this city (Gratz, 
Austria), a few days ago, was one whose pitiable 
condition awakened unusual sympathy for him 
and indignation toward the cruel insurgents, who 
had literally dug out his eyes.” Austrian terror- 
ism has its excuse in the Moslem atrocities which 
it avenges. 


It is not easy to interpret the election of the 
presiding officers in the German Reichstag as re- 
ported by cable. Forkenburgh, a Radical Liberal, 
has been elected President, Stauffenberg, a Moder- 
ate Liberal, Vice-President, and Prince Hohen- 
lohe, a devoted adherent of Bismarck, Second 
Vice-President. The Conservatives appear to be 
left without any representative; and evidently no 
coalition has been accomplished between the Con- 
servatives and the Ultramontanes. We suspect 
that the latter, acting under the guidance of the 
Vatican, have refused to take any action that 
would impede the successful prosecution of pres- 
ent negotiations between Rome and Germany; 
and that Bismarck, who is more liberal in fact 
than his official acts indicate, has effected, if not 
a fusion, at least an alliance, with the Liberal 
party. The Empercr has made his speech from 
the throne, expressing the hope that the Anti- 
Socialist bill will be adopted; and of course Bis- 
marck, as his Prime Minister, must urge its 
adoption. But possibly his regrets will not be 
very deep if it is so far modified as to preserve, if 
not the unimpaired liberty of the press, at least 
some sacred relics of it. 

The Indian war is a volcano, generally sup- 
pressed, but always smoking and every now and 
then in active eruption. The latest exhibition of 
it is the defeat of a party of Bannocks by General 
Miles in a fork of the Yellowstone River, 4th Sep- 
tember; and a stampede of stock by the Indians 
from residents in that region, including al] the 
horses of Hayden’s exploring party. If live In- 
dians, with scalping knives, are to be among the 
attractions of Yellowstone Park, that national 
pleasure ground is likely to be rather over-exciting 
for even an American tourist. Some anxiety is 
said to be felt for Prof. Hayden’s party. Sitting 
Bull is also rumored to be this side of the Canada 
line. But then rumor had it last week that Gen. 
Miles and his force were all massacred; next day 
gave the truth. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the premium on 
gold is reduced to one-eight of one per cent., the 
repeal of the Resumption act is an imminent dan- 
ger. It is hardly doubtful any longer that the 
Democratic and Greenback parties are betrothed 
if not married, and will be one flesh before Con- 
gress meets. Which is husband and which wife, 
which will be head of the house and keep the 
name is matter of small consequence. In Maine, 
the two parties will unquestionably unite in elect- 


ing a Democratic Governor. In New Hampshire, 
the Democratic Convention barely escaped a 
thoroughly Greenback platform by avoiding the 
financial issue altogether. In New Jersey, the en- 
dorsement of an extreme Greenbacker on an ex- 
treme Greenback platform for Congress by the 
Congressional Democratic Convention is a straw 
which shows the set of the wind in that State. In 
Ohio, Mr. Pendleton avows the principles of the 
Democratic party to be the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act, the unlimited coinage of silver, and the 
gradual substitution of greenbacks for bank cur- 
rency, and —a significant omission — makes no 
suggestion that the greenbacks ought to be re- 
deemable in, or par with, coin. On the 
other hand the Kansas Convention is the only 
Republican assemblage which has declared in 
favor of a greenback currency ; and the Republican 
leaders East and West, Hayes, Sherman, Evarts, 
Blaine—we are not yet able to add Conkling—are 
outspoken in favor of a currency at par with coin; 
rather more vigorously so since than before the 
Maine election. All these indications point to an 
issue in 1880 in which Republicanism will stand 
for resumption and Democracy for paper currency 
in perpetuo; and unless the Republicans control 
the next House they also point toward a second 
attempted repeal of the Resumption Act mean- 
while. The fact that some of our more conserva- 
tive banks in this city are making most of their 
time loans payable in gold is an indication that 
the bankers foresee the possibility of a new rise in 
gold, which the repeal of resumption would al- 
most certainly produce, and it ought to suggest to 
unprejudiced readers of the signs of the times 
that the only way to secure ‘‘one common cur- 
rency for the government and thé people, the 
producer and the bondholder,” is to make and 
keep the paper money equal in value to coin. 


at 





Secretary Sherman has recalled his order direct- 
ing the redemption of greenbacks with silver. 
The ground for this recall is that ‘‘some question 
has been made whether the issue of silver dollars 
in exchange for United States notes before Janu- 
ary 1st next is in entire accordance with the legis- 
lation of Congress bearing on the subject.” The 
fact that this recall immediately follows the 
Maine election gives some ground for the unchar- 
itable and, we believe, ill-founded suspicion that 
Secretary Sherman ts ‘‘ hedging.” In every point 
of view, however, it is an unfortunate display of 
lamentable weakness. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury ought not to have issued an order having so 
important a relation to the business and financial 
interests of this country without first giving thor- 
ough consideration to the question of its legality. 
Having once considered and determined his legal 
authority, he ought not to allow himself to be 
turned aside from his purpose by public criticisms, 
unless, indeed, he is convinced that he has erred 
in judgment, and that he does not intimate. 
There is an unfortunate contrast between this 
vacfilation on the part of one whose course we 
have hitherto had only to commend and the ad 
dress of President Hayes before the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which by a curious coincidence 
appears in the same issue of the daily press, in 
which he declared that the great necessity of the 
country is stability and steadiness of purpose in 
its financial policy. We indeed do ‘‘ need to know 
exactly what to count upon;” but if our chief 
financial officer is to issue important financial 
orders only to recall them on the first serious ques- 
tion of his authority, we are not likely to have 





this knowledge vouchsafed to us. 
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The result of the Maine election will probably 
be to make Governor of thatYState the candidate 
who received the smallest ,number of popular 
votes. For in Maine when there is no election 
by the people the, House selects two candidates 
from those voted for by the people, and from 
these two, sent up by the House, the Senate 
selects one. The Democrats and Greenbackers, 
conjoined, have, in,the Maine House of, Represen- 
tatives, a majority of twenty-one. They will un- 
doubtedly send up the Democrat and Greenback 
candidates, and the Senate, which is Republican, 
will select from them the Democrat rather than 
the Greenbacker. The Republican party has suf- 
fered a serious loss in the defeat of Mr. Hale, 
whose place is taken by a Mr. Murch, a stone- 
mason, who is reported to have boasted upon his 
pomination that he had neither money nor edu- 
cation. 


In Massachusetts, Mr. Butler, who has been 
twice defeated in his endeavor to secure the 
Republican nomination for Governor, is work- 
ing with his accustomed energy to capture the 
Democratic Convention. The Democratic Gen- 
eral Committee have declared that no person 
pledged to vote for a candidate not a recognized 
member of the Democratic party is eligible to the 
Democratic Convention; to which Mr. Butler re- 
plies that no caucus can bind a succeeding one, 
and that if delegates are elected by a Democratic 
caucus, duly called, they will be admitted to the 
State Convention. In this principle Mr. Butler is 
undoubtedly right. The principle laid down by 
the Democratic General Committee would de- 
prive the voters of the party from changing its 
policy and political personel, and would give to 
its old-time leaders a seat firmer than that of the 
old man of the sea on Sinbad the Sailor. The 
Greenbackers of Massachusetts have nominated 
General Butler, who, however, was conveniently 
engaged in an important case in the Supreme 
Court and could not appear to make a speech to 
his endorsers. The only novel features involved 
in the Convention’s platform are the propositions 
that the volume of money to be maintained 
should be determined ‘‘at a fixed rate per capita 
by constitutional amendments,” and that the As- 
sociated Press must be legislated out of existence 
and the telegraph companies forced to sell daily 
news upon equal terms to all newspapers. The 
demand that the bonds shall be paid in paper in- 
stead of coin is unmistakable, though expressed 
in a curious circumlocution. The Prohibition 
party has nominated the Rev. Dr. Miner, of Bos- 
ton, for Governor, and refused to accept his dec- 
lination t« serve. 


The yellow fever is, at our writing, abating, and 
there is strong bope that the worst of the plague 
is over; but the necessity for relief is by no means 
lessened, and, generous as the contributions have 
been, amounting from this city alone to nearly 
$250,000, they are not adequate to meet the ex- 


igencies. The extent of the demand is illustrated 
by the single fact that in Memphis alone one hun- 
dred and twenty-five mattresses, blankets, sheets 
and pillows are, by order of the Board of Health, 
destroyed daily, their places requiring to be sup- 
plied from the North. Cardinal McCloskey has 
issued a circular to the pastors of all the Catholic 
ehurches in this diocese asking for generous con- 
tributions and for united prayers. The attention 
of those who do not know whither to send appro- 
priations is called to a letter from the ‘‘ Can’t Get 
Away Club” of Mobile, published in another col- 
umn. This club was organized in 1839 and is, 
we believe, the oldest relief association of its kind 
in the South. It is well organized and admirably 
located for the work of furnishing relief to com- 
munities that are likely to escape public atten- 
tion, and it certainly will not lessen the confidénce 
of Northern readers to know that Mr. Bromberg 
was, throughout the war, a consistent Union man. 
One fatal cese of yellow fever, brought from 
Memphis, has occurred at Closter, New Jersey, in 
the vicinity of New York. There is no danger of 
epidemic in such a case, unless the foolish panic in 
which the community is apt to be thrown, as it 
was at Closter, supplies the lack of other neces- 
sary conditions. 


It is gratifying to know how liberally, even in 
these hard times, people respond to the appeals 
on behalf of poor and sick children. The pub- 





lishers of the ‘‘ Evening Post” announce that their 
‘* Fresh Air Fund,” to which we alluded early in 
the summer, is sufficient in amount to meet every 
obligation incurred by them during the present 
season, and request that no more money may be 
sent tbem. Over 2,500 poor children, it is under- 
stood, have been given a vacation in the country 
by this means. Another of these useful agencies 
is the: Summer Home at Bath, L. I., under the 
care of the Children’s Aid Society. Here as many 
as 1,800 girls have been received during the sum- 
mer, each of them remaining one week. During 
the first week in September 700 boys enjoyed a 
day’s picnic at the same place. The aggregate of 
happiness created among the recipients of such 
charity, not to mention the benefit to their 
health, can hardly be estimated. 

It is currently reportea that charges are to be 
preferred to the Governor of this State against the 
Sheriff, County Clerk, and Register of ,New York 
city, on the ground of maladministration. If this 
were only a device of Mr. Tilden’s, as was at first 
asserted, to gain the patronage of these offices and 
so control the Democratic State Convention, it 
would hardly be matter of great public concern. 
For in a political chess-game between Jobn Kelly 
and Mr. Tilden the public are simply disinterested 
though sometimes curious and even admiring spec- 
tators. But the charges appear to be sustained 
by a large and respectable portion of the legal 
profession; and though partisan ambition may 
perhaps be the motive for preferring them, public 
welfare demands their thorough investigation. 
Governor Robinson’s character and public course 
heretofore give the people of the State a right to 
expect that he will sift them to the bottom, and if 
the charges are well grounded will avail himself 
of this opportunity to inaugurate a reform which 
we have good reason to believe has been long ur- 
gently needed. ® 








HE election in Maine has made it quite clear 

that the financial issue has not been settled 
by the silver legislation; and they are very san- 
guine who think it will be settled by practical re- 
sumption on the first of next January. True, a 
general révival of prosperity would put an end to 
public discontent and would thereby remove the 
chief source of the Greenback agitators’ power; 
but there is no prospect of any sudden revival of 
prosperity. Wages will not be readjusted at the 
war rates; the feverish haste to be rich will have 
no opportunity to gratify itself; confidence will 
be{but slowly re-established; the financial agita- 
tion will defeat its real end because it will check 
that confidence which is essential to prosperity; 
and many a foolish ;malcontent will continue to 
drop the real bone for the enticing shadow and to 
growl his disappointment at losing both. The 
financial issue is not quite so simple as it seems to 
the partisans at both extremes. A simple state- 
ment of it will aid our readers toward its solu- 
tion. It divides the country not into two but into 
four parties. 

I. The extreme Greenbackers. They believe 
that coin should not be the basis of currency. 
They regard money as a purely artificial medium 
of exchange; to be created by government; and 
its quantity to be determined from time to time 
by the neeessities of trade. They propose to 
make this paper money a medium of exchange 
by enacting that it is and shail be legal tender. 
The basis of it is not gold or silver but the gen- 
eral wealth of the country. It will be no longer 
a promise to pay, but simply a token—a con- 
venience for barter. The amount shall be either 
fixed from time to time by Congress, or the 
amount per capita shall be fixed by a constitu- 
tional amendment, and the actual amount shall 
be adjusted from time to time according to the 
census. Most, though not all, of these extreme 
Greenbackers propose to use the greenback to pay 
off the bonds which are expressed on their face to 
be payable in coin. This would be, of course, a 
palpable fraud. The country has promised to 
give one thing. It violates its promise if it gives 
something else, even though that something else 
may be as good or even better. 

II. The moderate Greenbackers. We now have 
threes kinds, of currency in the country: gold and 
silver," which are practically used very little; na- 





tional bank notes, issued by private corporations; 
and greenbacks,, issued directly by the United 
States government. The moderate Greenbackers 
propose to abolish the national banks, and de- 
pend wholly on the national government for 
currency; but they do not propose to repudiate 
the present debt of the country, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, pay it by giving new promises. 
They are Greenbackers, but not repudiators. 
This policy seems to us to the last degree unwise; 
but it is not necessarily dishonest. It destroys 
the national banks, which are needed as mediums 
for the loan of money. It opens the way for the 
re-establishment of State banks, and all the evils 
of a State bank currency. It must repose the 
financial interests?of the whole nation either in 
Congress cr in a Secretary of the Treasury. Con- 
gress is too large and too heterogeneous to act as 
board of directors for so enormous a banking 
corporation. To substitute for Congress the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is to create a woney king 
in comparison with whom the ‘‘ kings” of Wall 
Street would be mere German princes. The 
scheme is wild; but it is not a fraud. 

III. The conservative Hard-money men. They 
propose to retain the national banking system, 
and to depend largely on the banks to furnish 
currency. They propose to retain greenbacks to 
be used by the banks in redeeming their own 
notes. They propose to make the greenbacks par 
with coin, redeemable by the United States 
Treasury in coin and receivable like coin for 
United States dues and taxes. Under this system 
national bank notes would be the common cur- 
rency of the country. Greenbacks, always re- 
deemable in coin, would serve all the purposes of 
coin in all domestic transactions. Gold, and per. 
haps silver, would be used only in trade with 
other nations. But the whole currency would 
represent coin, and be based upon it and be easily 
transmuted into it. This is substantially the 
financial position of ‘Mr. Sherman and of the 
great majority of the Repuvlican party. 

IV. The extreme Hard-money men. They hold 
with the Democracy of olden time that it is no 
part of the function of government to engage in 
a banking business. They would have govern- 
ment retire as speedily as possible from all finan- 
cial operations, withdraw and cancel all the green- 
backs, and leave private banks and bankers to 
furnish currency in such quantities as the de- 
mands of trade might require. 

The question which of these four financial poli- 
cies shall be adopted enters very largely into this 
Fall campaign; and if not settled by the next 
Congress, and it hardly can be, will not improba- 
bly enter into and determine the next Presidential 
campaign. In this issue the extreme Hard-money 
men will be compelled to accept the policy of the 
moderate Hard-money men and to codperate with 
them; and the moderate Greenbackers will be 
compelled to choose between the moderate Hard- 
money men and the extreme Greenbackers. The 
final issue will be fought out on the question 
whether the money of this country shall consist 
of pieces of paper stamped by government, and 
receivable by all members of the community by a 
sort of general agreement in lieu of real money, 
the money of the civilized world; or shall consist 
of coin, gold and silver, each piece representing 
the hard labor which has been expended in dig- 
ging it out of the earth and purifying and coining 
it, and of promises to pay this coin money, prom- 
ises which are as good as their face, because the 
holder can at any time get an equivalent for them 
in the money of the world. 








IMPROVE THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 

IL ARDLY anyone can look into the life of 

‘*Our Neighbors the Poor,” as for several 
weeks past our readers have had the oportunity of 
doing, without being wore or less impressed with 
its distressing aspects. If our concern is so deep as 
to lead us to look for a cure, we are brought first of 
all to search fora cause; and this we are toler- 
ably sure to discover in the people’s surroundings. 
According as the environment, so isthe man. One 
who lives in an overcrowded tenement reeking with 
filth and festering with vice can hardly be better 
than his surroundings; or if he frequents the corner 
liquor saloon he will not be apt to rise above its 
level. ‘‘ Environment,” says Mr. Dagdale in his 
careful treatise upon the Jukes family, ‘‘is the ul- 
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timate controlling factor in determining careers.” 

Now this, while from one point of view a very 
depressing theory, is from another a very encourag- 
ing one. When we think that there are thousands 
of people in this city whose careers are being de- 
termined under the most adverse circumstances; 
that their environment is transforming them into 
drunkards, blasphemers, loafers, prostitutes and 
thieves; that the child, who, by the doctrine of 
heredity, having bad virtuous parents should be 
virtuous himself, turns out by reason of his en- 
vironment immoral and vicious, we can hardly see 
any hope for the community at all. But when 
we take this fact into consideration, that a man’s 
environment may be so changed as to produce a 
corresponding cha’ ge in his career, then we get a 
glimpse of a possibility of reform in the commun- 
ity that shall be radical, far-reaching and regener- 
ative. 

This proposition is not a fanciful one. Take, 
by way of illustration, the cases of the children 
who are transplanted by the various benevolent 
agencies of this city to country homes. They are 
gathered out of the slums. Their eyes are accus- 
tomed to the foulest sights, their lips to the vilest 
language, their hearts to the meanest deceits. 
They have grown up, neglected and forlorn, in an 
atmosphere of vice. But when taken away, they, 
almost without exception, at once assimilate 
to their changed conditions. With their rags 
and dirt they also lay off their deceptions 
and their oaths. They reciprocate the confi- 
dence of their benefactors, revel in the acqui- 
sition of pigs and poultry, write moral essays 
to their former ‘ pals,” and grow up useful 
and virtuous members of society. The experi- 
ment of bettering the environment of the poor is 
being tried in this city in a limited degree. It 
only needs to be carried out in a broad and gen- 
eral plan to make the misery and distress that are 
now so sadly conspicuous an almost unknown 
quantity. Of course, in a brief article like this 
only a few of the steps that might be taken to 
this end can be indicated. The following seem 
to be of pressing importance: 

I. Improve the tenement system. This can only 
be done by statutory enactment. Tenement prop- 
erty, under the theory of providing the most 
wretched accommodations for the greatest possi- 
ble rent, has come to be the most valuable in the 
city. A conscienceless proprietor may make out 
of a tenement, where four families, perhaps more, 
are packed upon one floor, as much as twenty per 
cent. on his investment. For the sake of increased 
comfort to his tenants will he be satisfied with 
ten? Any reform in the tenement system means 
loss of income to the tenement-owners. Few men 
will voluntarily surrender fifty, twenty-five, or 
even ten per cent. of their income for the sake of 
what they consider an abstraction. Here and 
there an improved block will be built, as in 
Hicks and Baltic streets, Brooklyn, but it only 
demonstrates to the average proprietor that a row 
of barracks cheaply put up, with no facilities for 
light, ventilation, health or comfort, will yield a 
larger pecuniary return. Hence what is done in 
this direction must be done by law, with refer- 
ence to the tenant class. A commission of high- 
minded men of practical business and legal expe- 
rience and knowledge of the situation, beyond 
the reach of political influence or the suspicion of 
personal interests, ought to be appoinled to 
prepare a code of laws applicable to tenement 
houses. These laws should contain stringent pro- 
visions as to ventilation, light, cleanliness, ratio 
of tenants to cubical space, building of living 
rooms above ground, etc.; and should empower 
the commission to alter and, if necessary, tear 
down buildings to conform to the requirements. 
They should be comprehensive and explicit in 
their details, and should be executed without 
favor. 

II. Reduce the excessive tenement-house popu- 
lation and at the same time the oversupply of 
laborers by transplanting them to other sections 
of the country. This is not an impossible scheme. 
There are thousands of men in New York who 
would leave it for the South or the West to- 
morrow if they knew where to go, had the means 
of going, and the assurance of employment when 
they arrived there. There might be associations 
also of honorable, philanthropic men to equalize 
ull over the country the labor demand and supply; 
to find where laborers are wanted, provide them 





with facilities for travel, aid them in purchasing 
land and equipments, or in securing a tract from 
the Government under the Homestead Law. No 
more useful agency could possibly be organized in 
New York. 

III. Diminish the facilities for obtaining intoxi- 
cating drink. This may be done in two ways: by 
a rigid enforcement of the excise laws, and by so 
educating the people that a public sentiment will 
be created against the practice of drinking. The 
work which Dr. Howard Crosby’s Society for the 
Prevention of Crime is doing in this respect de- 
serves the aid of all men, whether total abstainers 
or not, who recognize the dangers threatened by 
pauperism, and desire to co-operate in reducing 
them toaminimum. More law rather than more 
laws is the greatest need of the great American 
cities, especially, perhaps, of New York. 

In these three ways, then, the environment of 
the poor may be substantially bettered. Side by 
side with these material improvements let the 
Gospel be carried, and we shall have added all 
that is necessary to regenerate even the slums of 
New York. 








NOTES. 

—Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his expedition across 
Africa is one of the deepest interest, and will awaken 
in all its readers unfeigned admiration for the qual- 
ities of head and heart and hand which enabled him 
to achieve it. Mr. Stanley wes father to his retinue, 
commander of an army, general in battle, admiral 
ypon the seas, observer of scientific data, and diplo- 
matist at barbaric courts; but in no character did he 
do better than in that of Christian missionary to 
King Mtesa. Whether Mr. Stanley is a professed Chris- 
tian, communicant of any church, we do not know; 
but certainly at the court of the King of Uganda he 
behaved hkea Christian, and left there seed which, 
according to the promise of Christ and the analogies 
of history, can hardly fail to bear fruit a hundred-fold. 
Uganda land is a beautiful, fertile, inviting territory 
lying along the Northern shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Here dwell a people who seem to be peers 
among the African commons. Their King, Mtesa, 
showed himself, for an African, to be every inch a 
man. Mr. Stanley, though not on a missionary’s er- 
rand, determined to do a missionary’s work. He was 
not content to leave Mtesa as good as he found him, 
but undertook to make him better. So he took the 
**Muslim” in hand, and like Philip to the Eunuch, 
preached Christ. Not content with this, he actually 
took the time to sit down and write him out an 
abstract of the whole of the Christian’s Bible, with a 
translation of St. Luke’s Gospel in full. These tidings 
of a new and better religion than Mohammed’s made 
a great impression on the King and his courtiers, and 
the result was their formal acceptance of Christianity. 
So Mr. Stanley says, and his account of this interest- 
ing episode is simple, straightforward and unaffected. 
His appeal for a missionary undertaking to the 
Uganda has already gone out into the world. 

—Apropos of this report is Mr. Stanley's testimony 
as to methods of missionary labor. He does scant 
justice to the principles and methods actually adopted 
by our most successful missionaries, e.g., Dr. Hamlin 
in Turkey, and more lately the English and American 
missionaries who have done so much to feed the starv- 
ing in both China and India. But if his criticism of 
missionary methods is not altogether justified, his 
exposition of the principles which should be adopted 
is substantially sound. He says: 

“It is strange how British philanthropists, clerical and lay, 
persist in the delusion that the Africans can be satisfied with 
spiritual improvement only. . - The missionary discovers 
the barbarian almost stupefied with brutish ignorance, with 
the instincts of a man in him, but yet living the life of a beast. 
Instead of attempting to develop the qualities of this practical 
human being, he instantly attempts his transformation by 
expoundiag the dogmas of the Christian faith, . - before 
the barbarian bas had time to articulate his necessities, and to 
explain to him that he is a frail creature requiring to be fed 
with bread and not with a stone. 

* My experience and study of the pagan prove to me, how- 
ever, that if the missionary can show the poor materialist 
that religion is allied with substantial benefits and improve- 
ment of his degraded condition the task to which he is about 
to devote himself will be rendered compdratively easy.” 

—In the Salem ‘‘Gazette” we find the extract from 
a letter, given below, written by the late Dr. Putnam, 
of Roxbury, Mass., to a friend but a short time before 
his death. To those who knew the writer the words 
need no comment. He sat “waiting” for long 
months, seeing many of his contemporaries still active 
and working, while he, who had ministered to and 
labored for a beloved people upwards of twenty-five 
years, could only “think and remember and hope.” 
Yet, to his people, these months of enforced rest to 
one who had never wearied in well doing are among 
those most tenderly remembered, for the brave, 
cheerful words fitly describe the patience and sweet- 
ness which reigned in that chamber of * waiting:” 

“There are two kinds of happinessfor man. The first and 
best is work—usetul, unimpeded work. This is higbest. It 
gives asense of life and growth. With reasonable success, 
it is God’s best boon. The second is rest. When the powers 


| flag, and the work cannot be done, to sit still and think and 


remember and hope. This last kind I am trying, and 1 suc- 





ceed in it. I enjoy life about as well as ever I did. I get 
reconciled to doing nothihg. I miss the bounding delight of 
exertion, but I escape the partial sense of failure—the baunt- 
ing feeling that I do not quite come up to the mark—and the 
anxious uncertainty about future efforts. I sit waiting. 
Friends are kind, children good, and the world goes fairly 
well with me. I think, on the whole, | never liked living 
better. The summer is beautiful. I wait for wint.r, and for 
summer again if it comes, with placid expectation, but shall 
not be disappointed if it do not come. Then I shal! have the 
great beyond instead. My cup is full. Providence is 
kind. If I am dying, it is euthanasia.” 

—The new President—President elect at least—of 
Vassar College is Rev. Samuel Lunt Caldwell, D.D., 
now Professor of Church History in the Baptist Theo- 
logical Institution at Newton, Mass. His acceptance 
of the office is expected, and the congratulations of 
the public are already finding their way to the trus- 
tees. Dr. Caldwell is eminently worthy of the honor 
to which he has been called. A man of solid per 
sonal qualities, of high general scholarship, of ripe 
experience in the Christian ministry, and of some 
peculiar gifts as an instructor, he is well fitted fora 
career of distinguished honor in the new position. 
One or two of the Baptist religious weeklies did small 
honor to the catholicity of this noble institution in 
claiming it as a Baptist College, and in demanding the 
election of a Baptist Presideut as a matter of denomi- 
national right. But for this error no one would thiuk 
of regardiug Dr. Caldwell’s selection as other than a 
wise choice from the church universal ; for the trustees 
had the church universal from which to choose. 

—It would be some consolation, in these times, if 
misfortunes came only aouble. When they 
treble they are hard to bear. And a treble disuster it 
proves to be which has befallen the commercial com- 
munity of Fall River. Aloug side Hon. 8. Angier 
Chace and Mr. George T. Hathaway, the defaulters, 
there now takes his place Hon. Charles P. Stickney, 
whose name had more or less mention with the others 
at the time of first discovery of wrong, and whe now 
is discovered to be a contemporary of theirs, if net an 
accomplice in guilt. If, uutil these sad revelations, 
there was a man who stood equally high with Chace 
in public confidence in Massacbusetts it was this Mr. 
Stickney. He had served in the State Senate for 
several years, and was in almost universal request in 
Fall River for places of trust and responsibility. ‘The 
particulars of his fraudulent transactions are only 
Known in a general way as yet; but the worst as to 
both quality and quantity begins to be feared. 


—Was it not a little unkind in Prof. Romanes to 
speak as follows in his address before tie British 
Association: *‘ A pike requires three months to learn 
the position of a sheet of glass in its tank, and when 
once the association is established it is never again 
disestablished, even though the sheet of glass be taken 
away. From which we see that a pike is very slow in 
forming his ideas and then again ip uuforming them, 
thus resembling many respectable members of a 
higber community, who spend one half of their lives 
in assimilating the obsolete ideas of their fathers, and 
through the rest of their lives stick to those ideas as 
the only possible truths, They can never learn when 
the hand of science has removed a glass partition’? 
This is stupid, no doubt, says the “Spectator”; but 
men of Science are equally stupid when they refuse 
to admit the reality of a partition the positive re- 
straints of which they might feel if they would, just 
because they can see through it. For instance, they 
persistently ignore the partition between species and 
species simply because it is invisibie. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Has the word “ burdens” in Gal. vi., 2 and 5, the same sig- 
nification in the Greek? We had supposed the duty enjoined 
slightly different in the two passages. 

Tue word rendered burden in the first veree signifies 
a grievous burden, and perhaps carries with it the idea 
of the moral accountability, thus enjoining the duty of 
genuine sympathy with men in the burdens that they 
bring upon themselves by their sins. The other word 
signifies anything carried, whether especially burden- 
some or not, and thus signifies that every man is tu ex- 
pect to carry some sort of burden; no man is to expect 
to go free. 

—Is it probable that after John, Andrew, Peter, and Philip 
were first made acquainted with Jesus (John i., 35-44) they 
went with him to Cana as the “disciples” mentioned in ch. ii., 
2, 11, to Capernaum, Jerusalem, and back through Samaria to 
Galilee? Was the call of the tirst three as related i» Matt. iv., 
18-22, Mark i., 16-20, Luke v., 1-11, so sudden as it would seem 
without comparison with the passage io Johni.? And why 
does not John mention the Baptist’s imprisonment in connec- 
tion with Jesus's return into Galilee as do Matthew and Mark? 
Please accept many thanks for the scholarly, common-sense, 
and helpful expositions of the 8. 8. lessons. 

In studying tne four Gospels the student must bear in 
mind that they are mere memorabilia; not a life of 
Christ, but a collection of incidents and teachings from 
his life; that the object of the writer in each case was 
nov. chronological but spiritual; and that especially no 
one of them seems to have cared at all to give any ac- 
count of the Twelve except as it was necessary in 
giving an accvunt of Christ’s life and work. Comparing 
the four Gospels the presumption 1s that the four disci- 
ples mentioned in John i., 35-44, did not attach them- 
selves to Christ at that time, though they, or some of 
them, may have accompanied him to the wedding at 
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Cana, but returned to their fishing occupations at the 
Sea of Galilee; but that when Christ tound them there 
they recognized him as the Rabbi whom they had pre- 
viously met; that it was for this reason that Peter 
obeyed the injunction to launch out into the deep; and 
that they were thus prepared the more readily to leave 
all and follow Christ when he called them to do so. 
There is good reason for the opinion that John wrote 
after the other Gospels were known in the churches and 
that he assumed that knowledge, omitted what they had 
given and wrote to give wbat they had omitted, especially 
the Judean ministry, but this opinion is not accepted 
by all scholars; Alford vigorously repudiates it. If 
true, it would answer the second of the above inquiries. 

—1. In what sense do Protestants affirm and Romanists 
deny that the Scriptures form a complete and infallible rule 
of faith and practice ? 

2. State when the authorized version of the Bible appeared, 
and how it was produced. 

3. In what manner does the Bible make known the exist- 
ence of God? Is it not only through his attributes? In an- 
swering these questions you will, I think, benefit many of 
your readers, as well as myself. 

1. Protestants and Roman Catholics alike agree in the 
belief that the Scriptures are an infallible rule of faith 
and practice; but Protestants hold that they are a guide 
for each individual, who is to interpret them for him- 
self, while the Romanist holds that they are to be inter- 
preted and applied for the individual by the church, 
To the Protestant the Bible is like a compass which the 
traveler carries in his pocket in the woods, and studies 
for himself; to the Romanist it is like the compass on 
shipboard, for the guicance of the pilot, not the pas- 
sengers. The authoritative Roman Catholic declaration 
on this subject is as follows: 

**T also admit the Sacred Scriptures according to that sense 
which the Holy Mother Church has held, and does hold, to 
whom it appertains to judge of the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; neither will I ever take and in- 
terpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.” 

2. The authorized version was translated during the 
reign of James L. by a commission of forty-seven schol- 
ars appointed for the purpose. They were engaged in 
the work for seven years, A. D. 1604-1611. But though 
they translated from the original text they made large 
use of precedent translations, especially that of Tyndale, 
which is the basis of our English Bible, and which was 
printed and published in the reign of Henry VIII. 

8. The Bible assumes the existence of God as an 
axiom in religious philosophy. It points to three prin- 
cipal manifestations of him: nature, or his works; Jesus 
Christ, or his Son, and the Holy Spirit. The former 
shows his external attributes, his wisdom, power, 
skill, etc.; the second his moral character, his justice, 
purity, mercy, truth, love; the third brings him into 
direct personal communion with the receptive soul. 

—(1) Are there any prophecies in the Old Testament re- 
specting the return of the Jews to Jerusalem that were 
spolsen after the return from Babylon? If so, where are 
they? Are there any prophecies of their return in the New 
Testament? 

(2) From the 28th and 29th verses of the 3d chap. of Gala- 
tians I infer that there is now no difference in the mind of 
God between Jew and Gentile. And from Christ’s conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria I infer that God can be 
worshiped and served in other places as acceptably as in 
Jerusalem. If these inferences are correct, what object can 
the Jews have in returning to Jerusalem ? 

(1) We do not recall any prophecies of the return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem uttered subsequent to the return 
from Babylon. There is very little if any prophecy 
subsequent to that time. 

(2) We will be glad to insert a brief reply from any 
of our readers who have a belief in the literal return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem. 

—lIf hell is a place, where is it and when was it created ? 

We do not know. We only know that there is in 
every selfish, ambitious, lustful, avaricious and mali- 
cious nature a hell, which it behooves every soul to flee 
from by obtaining pardon for the past and grace for 
the future in the mercy of God through Jesus Christ 
his Son. 

—Will you please to inform me, as soon as convenient, 
through your paper, what the process is by which wood is 
ebonized; also the best way to remove paint from wooden 
articles before ebonizing. 

Dissolve the extract of logwood (a gum that can be 
obtained at any druggist’s) in hot water, and apply two 
coats. While the last coat is wet apply a coat of the 
nitrate of iron. This combines with the logwood to 
produce ‘‘ jet.” An easier process for an amateur would 
be to mix ivory black with white shellac. This forms 
a black varnish. Put on five coats (each after the pre- 
vious is dry), and when the last coat is hard rub it down 
with pumice stone and oil. 

To remove paint from wooden articles, soften the 
paint well with ammonia, and then scrape it off. 

—Will you, through your columps, give some particulars 
concerning ‘The New York Exchange for Women’s Work’’? 

The New York Exchange for Women’s Work is at 
No. 4 East 20th street. The object cf the enterprise is 
to provide,a ‘‘ place of sale for the handiwork of gentle- 
women in reduced circumstances.” Articles may be 





sent by any one from any distance. All expense in 
sending and all risk of loss are to be borne by the for- 
warders, When received at the Exchange they will be 
offered for sale at the maker’s price; and if sold the 
proceeds will be remitted, less a commission of ten per 
cent. Fuller particulars may be obtained by addressing 
the corresponding secretary, at the rooms of the Ex- 
change. This is not the same enterprise as the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Depository.” The latter is more limited in its scope, 
and furnishes facilities only for the sale of needlework. 
Its rooms are at 876 Broadway, and reopened Septem- 
ber Ist. 

—Will you give me through your column the true meaning, 
in a Christian sense, of “* Conversion.” 

Conversion is properly ‘‘turning;” Christian conver- 
sion is turning from a life of sin and selfishness to a life 
of love consecrated to Christ. It is an act of the human 
will and is distinguished by the theologians, rightly, 
from regeneration, which is a divine act transforming 
the character. In experience the two are concurrent. 
Christ declares the necessity of conversion to his own 
disciples, when they have fallen out of their true rela- 
tions to him. Thus, when they had been disputing as 
to which should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
he put a little child in the midst of them and told them 
that unless they were converted, ¢. e., turned about, and 
became as little children, they could not even enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

C. C. F.—Léon Gambetta was born at Cahors, Oct. 
80th, 1838, of Genoese Jewish parents. 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 
By LEONARD BACON. 

REMEMBER the burial of a man who died 
-L years ago ina good old age, honored and la- 
mented. He had begun life without capital, with 
only the common school education of a New Eng- 
land boy, but with a name which he was proud of, 
and which he was determined not to tarnish; and 
his long life had been both prosperous and useful— 
the more useful for all his prosperity. Having 
learned an honest handicraft, he labored as a 
journeyman till by careful saving of his wages he 
was able to have a workship of his own. In Bible 
phrase, he had ‘‘ known the heart” of an appren- 
tice and ‘‘ the heart” of a hired workman; for he 
had a heart that could know and remember. So, 
when he began to train apprentices and to employ 
journeymen in his own shop, he had a fellow-feel- 
ing with them; and, being a Christian man, he did 
not harden himself against such feelings. His 
diligence and prudence brought success; his busi- 
ness grew; his personal character commanded 
confidence, and the confidence of bank directors 
enabled him to make larger contracts; he became 
more and more an employer of labor; and, by his 
knowledge and skill in the purchase of materials 
and the sale of his products, he was able to make 
an honest profit on the materials honestly pur- 
chased and the labor honestly paid for. That the 
labor was honestly paid for nobody doubted. The 
apprentice received a thorough training for his 
trade, with the stipulated outfit at the expiration 
of his indentures, and the journeyman received 
for every day’s work its full market value. They 
were set forward on the same road to wealth on 
which their employer had traveled. His growing 
wealth—all his success—was encouragement to 
them; and, when old age began to come upon 
him, he relinquished his great business to a part- 
nership in which some of his sons and some who 

had been his apprentices were the partners. 
Whenever I begin to think of the supposed con- 
flict between capital and labor the image of that 
man rises before my mind, and I cannot but think 
about something less abstract; namely, the rela- 
tion between an employer of labor and the labor- 
ers whom he employs. The man whom I have 
partly described never felt that mere justice in 
dealing with his apprentices and his hired laborers 
was enough. He was kind as well as just. Not 
to ‘‘defraud the hireling in his wages” did not 
satisfy that good man’s conscience toward God; 
nor could it satisfy his instinctive sense of human 
brotherhood. He never undertook to raise the 
rate of wages by paying more for a day’s work 
than the market price, for that would have been 
unjust. On the other hand, he would have 
scorned any proposal for a combination to depress 
the rate of wages, for that would have ‘been 
equally unjust. He would have scorned the 
meanness of making a profit on his workmen by 
paying them in ‘‘ orders” worth less to them than 





cash; for that too would have been injustice. 
Had he felt that the relation between him and ' 


the men employed by him was nothing else than 
the politico-economical relation between capita] 
and labor, or, in other words, the commercial re- 
lation of buyer and seller, he would have felt that 
simple justice was his whole duty in regard to 
them. But his Christian instincts made him feel 
that, in his relation to the men and boys whom 
he employed, there were other and higher duties 
than that of paying honest wages for honest work— 
duties of humanity, duties of good neighborhood, 
duties under the royal law of love. He was 
therefore to every one of them not an employer 
only, but also a friend. He acknowledged a re- 
sponsibility to God for the well-being and well- 
doing of every one of them. His interest in them 
made him careful in regard to their surroundings, 
their temptations to idleness and dissipation, 
their opportunities and means of self-improve- 
ment, their their He felt 
that the welfare of the young men whom he em- 
ployed, and in whom he had therefore a special 
interest, was inseparably connected with the wel- 
fare of other young men and of the entire com- 
munity. Thus he was ever ready for every good 
word and work in behalf of young men, in behalf 
of working men, in behalf of the poor, or in be- 
half of society as a whole. His sympathy with 
his fellow-men made him public-spirited. He had 
no thought of enriching himself at the expense of 
his neighbors, much less at the expense of his 
workmen, who were his nearest neighbors. His 
prosperity contributed to their prosperity, and 
they knew it. The town in which he lived was 
the better for his living in it; and when he died 
the good that he had done as a neighbor among 
neighbors, and especially as an employer, lived 
after him. 

I have not named the man, for 1 am not giv- 
ing any man’s Diugraphy. What his name was, 
or where he lived and died, is of no consequence 
to the reader. Call my description a fancy picture, 
if you will; it may nevertheless serve as an illus- 
tration of what ought to be, in all cases, the rela- 
tion between the employers of labor and the em- 
ployed. 

Nor is it necessary for me to mention the name 
or the abode of another man whom I may describe 
more briefly. He is a man of eminent ability, 
and prosperous in his affairs. Perhaps a hundred 
families buy their daily bread with the wages paid 
over his counter, and he pays always honest wages 
for honest work. In dealing with his workmen, 
as in dealing with his customers, he is simply but 
strictly just.. Their labor is a commodity which 
they have on sale and which he has occasion to 
buy; and in his view the relation em- 
ployers and employed is nothing more than the 
coumercial relation buyer and seller. 
Consequently his only care in regard to his work- 
men is to look out that tbey do not cheat him by 
doing less than a good day’s work for a day’s 
wages. Whether they are good men or bad men 
is nothing to him if only they are good workmen. 
Whether they attend church or spend their Sab- 
baths in dissipation is no concern of his, if only 
they are punctually at work on Monday. If they 
never save anything out of their wages, if their 
dwellings are uncomfortable and unwholesome, if 
their wives are neglected and therefore unhappy, 
if their homes are therefore cheerless, if their chil- 
dren, ill-clad and unkempt, are growing up in 
ignorance to an inheritance of wretchedness, all 
that, he thinks (if he ever thinks of it), is their 
concern, not his, for this is a free country and 
every man must look out for himself. He doesn’t 
own them as he owns a steam-engine, and it is not 
his business to take care of them. As he buys 
the material of his manufacture and pays for it, 
so he buys their labor and pays for it. It is 
enough for him that he does not defraud them. 
The defect in that employer is a lack, not of 
justice or commercial but of human 
sympathy and Christian principle. I will not 
say whether in Christian 
or an unbeliever—whether he is counted in the 
statistics of this or that ‘‘dencomination,” or is left 
out as a ‘‘ Nothingarian.” But I do say of him, 
That mind is not in him which in 
Christ. Whatever his religious name or profes- 
sion—whether his faith be in Christ or in Froth- 
ingkam—he has not learned to love his neighbor 
as himself. He has not learned that the men 
whom he hires to work for him are his neighbors, 
and that their families are neighbors to his fam- 
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ily. He does not think what opportunities of 
doing good, and of making those neighbors of his 
better and happier, are involved in the relation 
between him and them. His thinking is in the 
plane of his business—how to create value, in the 
sense of political economy; how to make the most 
protit on what he pays out for waterials and for 
labor; and, because ‘‘ business is business,” it 
does not occur to him that there is infinite differ 
ence between the work of human muscles and the 
work of a steam-engine; nor what difference there 
is between the muscles of a man whom he hires 
and that of the horse which he owns. He is not 
cruel to the horse; and (even if he dared) he 
would not be cruel to the man; but he does not 
remember that the relation between himself and 
bis hired workman is something more—something 
infinitely higher—than a merely business relation. 
Because he does not think, he does not feel; 
and because he does not feel, he does not think. 
If that mind were in him which 
in Christ; if he could know and feel that, 
though ‘‘business is business,” there are other 
things than business—higher and far more blessed 
—belonging to this transient life of ours; if he bet- 
ter knew the luxury of doing good, and how much 
better it is to give than to receive, the relation 
between him and those neighbors of his to whom 
he pays wages for their work would be instantly 
exalted and glorified. He would feel it, and soon 
they would feel it, and, in a little, everybody that 
knows him or them would see it. 

If working men—/. e., men who work for wages 

find and are made to feel that the relation be- 
tween them and their employers is nothing more 
than a business relation, like that between buyer 
and seller—if they are permitted to feel that the 
employer has no care or thought for them save as 
their labor is one of the factors in the production 
of wealth—what can we expect but that there will 
be conflict between labor and capital, and that 
sucb conflict will breed malignity and all manner 
of evil? 
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MY WAYWARD MUSE. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
I SAID, I will write a poem 
tI All about birds and flowers ; 
It shall thrill with the summer sunshine, 
And weep with the summer showers; 
It shall bave the morning freshness 
And the charm of the evening hours, 


So I called my Muse unto me. 
She came with a ready smile; 

With willing grace that might even 
\ warier heart beguile; 

But | had—’twas a thing unheard of— 
My doubts of her all the while. 


And we wrote a true, true poem ; 
But somehow, unto this day 

I cannot explain the matter— 
I suppose she bad her way 

When the poem was done I had uttered 
Not a word that I meant to say. 


There wasn’t a flower in the poem 
And never a song of bird, 

And about the wonderful summer 
Thére wasn't a single word ; 

And yet—and yet—with its meaning 
My whole glad heart was stirred. 


So the poem was writ, and she whispered 
Before she spread ber wings, 

Remember, dear child, henceforward, 
The message my coming brings, 

That, and indeed no other, 
Is the song that the poet sings. 


SEA-BATHING IN ENGLAND. 


By Sara F. HOPKINS. 





1 EA-SIDE life in England differs considerably 
es) in its fashions from coast-resort life in the 
United States. It is dull rather than gay, restful 
rather than exciting, solitary, save for the sort of 
spiritual exosmose and endosmose of human prox- 
imity; it is not in the least a dress parade; it may 
be almost perfectly comfortable and homelike, 
and as expensive or inexpensive as one chooses, 
There are lodgings suited to all purses and 
classes; and, if one can manage the traveling ex- 
penses, which excursion trains and third class car- 
riages lighten greatly, one can live as cheaply by 
the sea as in the great, busy town orcity. So one 
sees the people who need much, if not most, the 
rest, change, country odors, sights, sounds, sea 
waves and winds, idle loungings on sand and turf, 
saunterings over breezy down and through green, 
holloway lanes—poor gentility; teachers, gover- 
nesses, aged solitary women struggling to make a 
slender income cover the yearly needs; working- 





men with their wives and babies; seamstresses— 
getting a fortnight’s or a month’s outing heartily 
and simply by the side of people upon whom all 
this world’s gifts seem to have been showe.ed. 
Side by side upon the shingle, as a pebbly beach 
is called, or upon the same bench, or cliff, or es- 
planade, one may observe a Worth gown—though 
truly it is oftener a be-laced, be-fringed, be-puffed 
shapelessness of velvet or satin of strictly British 
production —a courtly-mannered diplomat, or 
high clerical, military or other dignitary; a pale, 
stunted artisan, with his rickety child upon his 
knee; and one or two specimens of the forlorn- 
genteel—elderly ladies of timorous but severely- 
proper presence and archaic or startlingly indi- 





vidual costume—no member of the group betray- 
ing by any sign that the conjunction is unwonted 
or oppressing. 

Cottage life is hardly a feature at the English 
sea-side; and though in populous and very fash- 
ionable places, like Brighton and Scarborough, 
there are stately and well-patronized hotels, there 
is, in England, such an alarming vagueness as to 
the proportions of hotel bills that, even for a 
week’s holiday, almost every one to whom the 
matter of expense is of any moment goes into 
lodgings as a matter of course. In lodgings one 
markets for them if one 
chooses, thus accommodating the food to one’s 
idiosyncrasies and finances; breakfasts, dines and 
sups at preferred hours; may be hospitable if 
there is occasion, and finds altogether much of the 
privacy and comfort of home with entire freedom 
from household care. Just here I want to say that 
the American at the seaside in England should 
give himself or herself the pleasure of catering for 
the meals. One explores the town so thoroughly 
in this fashion; lights upon a building, or custom, 
or odd bit it would have been a pity to lose; makes 
acquaintance with novel grooves or ruts of En- 
lish trade, and with the English tradesman or 
shopman—a being as utterly unlike his American 
confrére as one can fancy. Then what a pleasure 
the shops are! The compact neatness of grocers’ 
and butchers’ shops; the strange sea-creatures at 
the fishman’s; the prettiness an oilman can give 
his wares—his packets of wood, wax matches, his 
great store of candles, white, tinted, decorated, 
his oils and brushes and polishes; the new vari- 
eties of eggs and cheese one finds at the butter- 
pots of delicious Devonshire 
creain, the rennet custard sold by measure, the 
tempting rolls of pinky-golden Jersey butter, 
seeming to bave been oval sheets stamped with a 
diamonded print, then folded over and over like a 
roly-poly pudding, and getting a final circular 
stamp upon their tops; the confectioners’ shops, 
where nothing is so good as in America save Bath 
buns, old-fashioned seed-cakes, and Scotch butter 
—a taffy, and the only tolerable candy made in the 
United Kingdom; the cook shops, with their sau- 
sage rolls, their pork and raised pies, mighty 
structures to contemplate, their roast joints and 
game. their quaking moulds of wine, meat and 
fish jellies, and monstrous gay India china bowls 
of solidified soups so marbled with richness that a 
look at them is nourishing; and last, most delight- 
ful of all, the green-grocers’ shops, tiny places full 
to bursting of everything in Liliputian quantities, 
where beets are sold by the slice, boiled, where a 
lemon-colored melon all the way from Spain costs 
$1.25, where the strawberries, currants and rasp- 
berries are packed upon cabbage leaves or vine 
leaves—the strawberries having long stems which 
they carry to the table, and are conveniently used 
to dip the berry in sugar as eaten, no one getting 
more than a dozen at a helping—where are tiny 
trays of apricots and plums, two or three pines, a 
half dozen pomegranates and peaches and pears 
packed in dry moss to show off their brilliant tint- 
ing, cherries tied in small bunches, strange fruits 
from sea islands or eastern regions, mountains (in 
Liliput) of Cross & Blackwell’s jellies and aro- 
matic Scotch marmalade, nothing in fruits plenti- 
ful or cheap save gooseberries, Portugal grapes, 
damscns and jargonel pears, but the air overpow- 
eringly spicy and fragrant with Tangerine oranges 
and masses of violets and sweet cottage-garden 
flowers. 

And how does one amuse one’s self? How 
pass away the days? There are no balls, no social 
opportunities in public parlors and upon verandas. 
There is no table d’ héte; it is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule ito have the slightest inter- 
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course with one’s social equals. Dull, frightfully 
dull, Americans pronounce the life; but it has 
its charms for whoever has eyes, ears and sense of 
humor and human nature, and to the ill and 
weary it is restful and recreative in perfect 
measure. 

There are long piers thrust out into the sea 
where one lounges in freshest air, reading, listen- 
ing to the band, or gazing at fascinating orna- 
ments in the lapidaries’ shops where all manner 
of curious stones and petrifactions are being cut 
and polished. There is, commonly, a fine espla- 
nade thronged with promenaders, 
riders, invalids in bath chairs, with seats along 
its either side for enjoyment of the animated 
pageant and the sea view. There are walks and 
drives through lovely pastoral or bosky country, 
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dotted with stately castles, abbeys, storied scenes 
and ruins. There are thriving circulating libra- 
ries, and there is the bathing, which is, after all, 
the chief feature. 

To one accustomed to the sociability and fun of 
the bathing hour in America, the pictorial cos- 
tumes of the bathers, and the spice of danger 
inseparable from most bathing along our coasts, 
English sea-bathing seems at first rather despi- 
cable. The finest surf is tame indeed compared 
with the tremendous rollers of Fire Island and 
Siasconset beaches and the terrible South Shore 
of Nantucket, yet one rarely bathes along the 
English coast without ropes. The wheeled ma- 
chines run down to the water’s edge are a great 
advance in comfort over bath-houses. A smart 
walk up the beach, and one emerges from English 
waves with none of that sticky feeling which on 
American shores makes one long to step from the 
salt water bath into one of hot fresh water, with 
abundant soap at hand. This, however, is very 
likely due to difference in the marine vegetation. 
The costume, feminine, is hideous; a dingy blue 
or brown garment shaped like a child’s night- 
gown, of the rudest material and construction, 
and always of skimped dimensions. Venus her- 
self would be a fright in it, and no French or 
American woman could be induced to don it a 
second time. But English women are hardier, 
and when the beach is thronged, when rows of 
accurately focussed opera-glasses are glittering 
along the esplanade, and gentlemen are besieging 
the machines as closely as the tide will allow, 
robust, buxom matrons and bonny English girls 
enter the machines, emerge from them unrecog- 
nizable caricatures of womankind, and bob about 
in the water as cheerfully and indifferently as if 
upon the shore of some desert island. To see two 
of Hawthorn’s dowagers, of heroic mould and 
monstrous breadth of beam, in this costume— 
bursting from it, indeed—roped each to the wheel 
of her machine, standing knee deep in the water, 
and, holding each other by the hands, churn 
slowly, solemnly, and with profound agitation of 
the water, down and up, down and up, nothing, 
no, nothing save wild screams of laughter can 
adequately relieve the overwrought feelings of the 
most dignified of novice-observers. The bathers 
masculine are assigned to a sufficiently remote 
portion of the beach. Their costume is chiefly 
conspicuous by its absence, but they have the 
comfort of being unpreyed upon by eagle glances 
and opera-glasses, of being not uglier than Nature 
made them, and of having a strictly uninvaded 
realm. 

A lively enough scene the beach is during the 
greater portion of the day. At all possible times 
more or less bathing is going forward; the bath 
men and pitch-knot bath women are handing out 
bathing gear, drying it, and trundling their 
wagons up and down; long hair is spread in sun 
and breeze; under big umbrellas, dotting the 
ground like toadstools, mild flirtations progress; 
family groups are camped here and there—gentle- 
men reading aloud to ladies only half intent upon 
some bit of fancy work; babies left to their own 
devices upon the sand crow and gurgle. And 
what engineering there is on all sides! Sand 
towers, ambitious fortresses, canals, reservoirs— 
and what an innocent, rosy, sturdy, muddy, half- 
stripped crowd of English youngsters it is so 
busy with their small pails and shovels! The 
band plays on pier or esplanade; donkeys bray at 
their stands, where, all saddled, all bridled, they 
wait their small customers the whole day through; 
goat carriages dash eccentrically about; Punch 
squeaks here, a band of wretched negro minstrels 
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draws a crowd there; a city missionary, with his text 
printed in white pebbles or shells on the firm wet 
sand, preaches to whoever will listen; Plymouth 
brethren and sisters offer tracts, lace and fruit 
venders their wares; there are boat swings, horse- 
back riders, invalids getting their daily ozone in 
gentle drives in donkey or pony chaises close 
along the water’s edge; and, everywhere, in the 
densest crowd, stretched upon seaweed, sand, or 
shingle for miles up and down the lonelier beach, 
in eyrie perches amongst the rocks or against the 
cliff-wall are the three-volume novel readers, and 
the less numerous but inevitable amateur 
sketchers. Not, in short, campaigning, but re- 
creating—a time of all out-of-door days, noon 
dinners, early teas with cresses, shrimps, prawns, 
early beds, and slumbers long and deep. 
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THE SHADOW OF ROME. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N this ancient city, boasting of a history ages 

before Rome came into existence, perched on 
the lower slope of the Sabine mountains, amid 
olives and vineyards, and looking across the plain 
of the Campagna for near twenty miles where the 
dome of St. Peter’s looms majestically above the 
horizon, I am quietly wearing away the fierce 
Roman summer. From afar I watch the Eternal 
City, seething and broiling day after day under 
the burning rays of the cloudless sun, and com- 
passionate its poor inhabitants, many of whom 
are suffering from fever, while my heart is thank- 
ful that a more merciful lot is mine; that I breathe 
a better air, sleep in « comfortable atmosphere, 
and am able to spend much time in the open air, 
and—as at this moment—te write among the old 
trees and murmuring fountains of the Villa d’ 
Este. The property of one lonely cardinal, who 
is here for a few months in the year, this lovely 
spot is in a state of decay pitiful to behold, yet 
adding, through the tender melancholy which it 
inspires, to its charms, and seeming in harmony 
with all surrounding objects. 
’ Coming here from Rome seems like going back 
a thousand vears in history. The olives which 
cover the country, are, I am assured, near two 
thousand years old. The city is much more re- 
cent, having been destroyed over and over again 
in its wars with imperial and papal Rome. But 
it is still a medieval city, with narrow, irregular 
streets and crowded dwellings. It is curiously in- 
teresting to stroll through it after dark. The few 
queer lamps which light its dismal, dirty streets 
are fed with American petroleum, but its strange 
entrances and mysterious stairways are dimly 
lighted by olive oil contained in lamps which 
would be recognized as familiar objects by an in- 
habitant of Pompeii were he raised from the 
dead. 

The religious rites of the people, though nom- 
inally Christian, would not, at least so it seems 
to me, appear to the resuscitated Pompeian strik- 
ingly different from those to which he was accus- 
tomed. Images placed on cumbersome and elab- 
orate machines, and borne on men’s shoulders, are 
followed by torchlight processions and bands of 
martial music, while crowds of women and chil- 
dren kneel as they pass. A life-sized image of the 
Virgin, dressed in blue silk, was thus carried 
through the streets some two weeks ago. Festa 
seems to succeed festa, and I have been weary of 
the perpetual ringing of the bells. Ido not be- 
lieve any one in benighted America is really well 
read in the lives of the saints, and doubt if even 
the good Catholics there know St. Sinforosa, the 
patron saint of Tivoli; so let me briefly tell: She 
was the wife of St. Getulius and mother of his 
seven children, but for some reason has outshone 
her husband. St. Getulius was converted to the 
Christian religion in the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian, that is, about the middle of the second 
century. As soon as he was well instructed in 
the faith he manifested his devotion in the 
orthodox way, according to the Roman Catholic 
idea of sanctity, by separating himself from his 
wife, and going off to some hermitage on a distant 
mountain. Thence, however, the fame of his 
holiness spread, and he became a noted center of 
Christianity, and was finally discovered and put 
to death. His wife and children, left to battle 
alone, were equally faithful, and all received mar- 
tyrdom in their native city. I agree with the 
Tivolese in their decision, and hold Sinforosa, the 





wife and mother who stayed faithfully at her post 
of duty, in higher honor than her hermit hus- 
band. I saw her silver bust carried in procession, 
and heard the children beat their little drums and 
make their whistles squeak in her honor; so if 
you accept this evidence you will be satisfied as 
to the truth of her story. I did not see the don- 
key races and the fireworks which closed the cele- 
bration c. the day, for it fell on Sunday, and I, 
not being: voli born, preferred the feast of our 
Lord to that of St. Sinforosa. The queen of fes- 
tivals, however, came off on the 15th, the day 
when the Blessed Virgin was caught up into 
heaven. I never before was in a Catholic coun- 
try on that day, and devoutly wish I never may 
again. 

From noon of the previous day there was no 
rest for my auditory apparatus, and to make 
matters worse the festival was at the church close 
by my residence. This church owns a sweet set 
of bells, whose tones have often reconciled me to 
their frequency; but on this fatal day they were 
hammered so violently that one remained cracked, 
and is now an hourly source of offense. Further- 
more, a train of several hundred small mortars 
was let off each of the two days with marvelous 
effect. This was to celebrate the culminating 
moment of the ceremonies, which was the arrival 
of a curious old picture of the Saviour, borne on 
men’s shoulders and with lighted 
candles, on a visit to the Madonna, one of the 
numerous pictures of St. Luke of which Italy is 
proud, and which resides in this church. The 
mother was borne in the same way to the door of 
the church to greet her Son, and the bearers bob- 
bed up and down to make her courtesy to Him. 
Then they both were borne into the church, and 
left for a few hours in each other’s company. 

Fireworks and Bengal lights accompanied the 
explosion of the mortars, and the Piazza in front 
of the church was one dense mass of human beings. 
I could well spare any more festivals, but have yet 
to pass through the 8th of September, the Virgin’s 
birthday. 

The people here are extremely ignorant and no 
less bigoted, and although processions are illegal 
under the present government, such is the intense 
attachment to old customs that the irregularity 
is winked at. The churches are daily filled by 
crowds of women and children, the latter racing 
about in them and playing on the steps even of 
the altar with a familiarity curious to behold. 
The men, though serving in processions and similar 
services, are little to be seen at church. Nor will 
American readers be surprised to hear that all this 
external show of religion is accompanied by a very 
low state of morality. It is hardly safe to speak 
to the people on the street—and I cannot wholly 
resist the temptation, as mothers and babies very 
fair to look upon line the streets—because of the 
foul tongues of the men, who, however, not to be 
over severe on them, are quite unsuspicious half 
the time of giving offense. The usual style of 
conversation is gross and, to us, indecent. Could 
I repeat to you the language I have heard casually 
from priests, men and women, as J have moved 
on my little rounds here, you would be shocked 
indeed, but not more than I have been. But not 
only the Christian Union would not print it, but 
I could not tell it. Only God knows how I sigh 
and grieve over it all. The Tivolese are a very 
handsome race, naturally intelligent and well en- 
dowed, but—they are born, they live and die, 
under the shadow of Rome. J A.S. 

TIVOLI, Aug. 20, 1878. 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By Rose ALISON. 


PART III. 


ay AS Marion White’s path ever after strewn with 

flowers, and did she never get tired, discouraged, 
and heart sick? Did she never meet with distrust, 
coarse disregard or rude defiance? Then she might 
well call hers a happy, an exceptionally happy, occupa- 
tion. 

Yes, she did encounter all these, for Satan does not 
always retire defeated before an ardent young woman 
who enters the lists against him. 

But when she struck the balance with fairness she saw 
that she had the better of the adversary on both the 
fields where she had met him, within and without. 

For instance. One Monday morning when Bridget was 





slow, and the first summer heats were affecting Marion 
with an unusual lassitude, and the dinner that must 
be exactly prompt was delayed, and her beautiful ex- 
actness and order were in peril, she knew it was Satan 
who suggested, ‘‘ Now the novelty is wearing off, and 
the tug comes, you are not strong enough for it.” But 
she exorcised him with the words, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
It was that very night that two gentle homely German 
girls came to ask her to take them for boarders. ‘‘ We 
will be so good if you will,” they said, ‘‘and the girls 
say they all be good for Miss White.” 

So she furnished another room, and regarded this ad- 
dition to her cares as a trophy of victory. 

And again; one day when the element of noisy rougb- 
ness seemed quite to predominate at the tea-table and 
the strain on her nerves seemed greater than she could 
bear another moment, it was just at this critical instant 
that she was called to the door to see James Ferguson, 
a hoe and a great wistaria in his hands. ‘‘ Miss White, 
would you accept this wistaria?” he said. ‘I thought 
perhaps you'd like it set out at this corner of the house; 
it "ll grow real fast.” 

James had received the plant from his old employer, 
the florist, in return for a ‘‘job,” and the pleasure it 
gave Miss White was as great as his own in presenting 
it. It grew and flourished, and to Marion it was evcr a 
symbol of the promise, “ God is faithful, who wil] not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a way of escape 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

And so it always seemed. ‘‘ I’m sure of a compensa- 
tion for every trouble,” she said at home one day when 
her mother was expressing the fear that she was over- 
working, ‘‘andif I get tired something pleasant hap- 
pens to rest me.” 

It was ‘‘ something pleasant” to have Jennie McFar- 
lane come to her room that evening to tell Miss White 
her little story. There was an unusual shyness about the 
independent girl. ‘‘It’s me and James, Miss White,” 
she suid. ‘* We’ve been keeping company a good while, 
being both Scotch, you know, and liking flowers; and 
James has always said we'd be having a home of our 
own as soon as he got his wages raised, so as I need not 
work in the mill, but could be his housekeeper. And 
now, Miss White, it’s all coming. Callahan is leaving, 
and James has got his place at the engine, and he says 
he’s ready to marry me now, Miss White, but you know 
I ain’t ready for him. How can I keep his house neat 
and comfortable, as I’ve learned it ought to be since I’ve 
lived with you? I don’t want to make such a home for 
James as Mrs. Johnson‘’s was; but I don’t know how to 
do a thing any better than her way.” 

‘* There, Jennie, you are right. You are not ready for 
James yet. He can better afford to wait for a good 
housekeeper than to marry a poor one now. Anda 
good men like James Ferguson deserves the best wife 
we can find him.” 

Then she kissed Jennie, and said some kind and con- 
gratulatory things, for she was satisfied it was an event 
for congratulation. 

‘*Now, Jennie, it occurs to methbat you and I can help 
each other. I need a little more help through the warm 
weather than Bridget can give me, but I cannot afford 
to hire more. If you want to learn housework and 
cooking, and will help me till you are ready to be mar- 
tied, I'll teach you all I know about making bread and 
keeping things tidy.” 

So the agreement was made, and it met with the de- 
lighted approval of James Ferguson, who proposed to 
‘*Jook around” for a house in the early Fall, and ‘‘a 
neat one, too, such a brave housekeeper as Jennie ’l! be 
by that time.” 

And so Marion’s burdens were greatly lightened all 
through the summer weather, and Jennie learned what 
she would never have found out for herself of house- 
wifely lore, while, instead of having a few showy gir- 
ments made, she had piles of neat and pretty clothes of 
her own making before the summer was over. Marion 
had cut and suggested, and Jennie’s clothes were the 
admiration of all the girls, and raised their standard of 
what was proper and necessary in an immeasurable 
degree. 

They were talking one night about Jennie’s prepara- 
tions. ‘‘I can’t sew nice a bit,” said Sarah Wilson, 
‘but I’d like such neat clothes, if I could.” 

Marion picked up a new white Shetlani shaw], not 
expensive but very attractive. She had bought it that 
day for herself, and the puckage had just been brought 
in. ‘‘A prize!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I offer this as a prize 
for the neatest made garment any one of you will bring 
me within a month, and I'll cut for any one who will 
compete.” 

There were seven competitors, and while some gar- 
ments were clumsily and pitifully made some were well 
done, and each an improvement on anything its owner 
had ever done before. A little dark-haired Irish girl, 
Annie Mallory, was by all agreed to have won the prize, 
but almost every one of them tried again on a second 
piece to ‘‘mate” the first. 
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It was still warm, a close August night when all the 
world was out doors, but as it grew late the girls came 
trooping in to bed. Marion herself had been away part 
of the evening and, taking it for granted all were in, 
was about to close the doors, when as she stood looking 
out on the sturs through the still, warm night 
Mary Hicks came softly down stairs in search of her. 
‘‘T came to tell you, Miss White, that Molly Fanning 
ain’t in yet, late as ’tis,” she said in her weak, quiet 
way. 

‘‘ Where is she, Mary? 

‘*T think the others are all in. 
it’s the Super she’s with.” 

‘‘Why, Mary, Mr. Belding !” 

‘‘ He takes notice of Molly and favors her, and lately 
Molly’s seemed all taken up with something.” 

‘““ Yes, I’ve noticed that, but Mr. Belding is a married 
man.” 

‘‘ Yes, but he ain’t none the better for that,” said Mary 
quaintly. ‘* His wife’s an invalid and always complain- 
ing, and he does amuse himself a good deal away from 
home. Molly ain’t the first of the mill girls he’s talked 
to, Miss White.” 

Then Mary crept up-stairs again, and Marion White 
faced this new perplexity. That something was wrong 
with Molly Fanning she had seen lately, but now she 
blamed herself for not having watched her more closely, 
and sought to rescue her earlier. ‘‘God grant it may 
not be too late now,” she prayed, and she set the door 
wide open and let a faint light reveal it from the hall. 
It should not look as if she were watched for, but only 
show that she might enter still. 

It was half-past eleven when Marion’s watchful ear 
heard a stealthy step come in. Her own door stood 
open, and as the girl passed it she called ‘‘ Molly!” ina 
hushed voice. 

Molly answered, and, as she came into the light, 
showed a frightened, almost ghastly face. 

Then Marion White took both her hands and drew 
her into her room and shut the door softly. ‘‘ Tell me 
all about this, Molly,” she said, not with authority or 
suspicion in her manner, but as if indeed she loved her. 
Then, with a great sob, Molly’s defiance gave way, and 
she threw herself on Marion’s shoulders. ‘‘Oh, Miss 
White, I want to be an honest girl, I do, I do!” 

‘* And so you shall be, God helping you,” said Marion, 
stoutly. ‘‘Do you think I’m going to see you get into 
trouble, Molly?” 

“ Then she poured out the whole story. ‘‘ He says he 
likes me well enough to marry me if he was not married 
already.” 

‘* Yes,” said Marion; ‘‘and then to desert you as he 
has the wife to whom he promised more than he has 
promised you.” 

‘*He says he’d never let a word be said against me, 
and he’d always take care of me; and, oh, Miss White, 
I almost promised I’d go down the river and meet him 
next Sunday! What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

‘* Do this first, Molly: kneel down here and pray with 
me.” So they knelt together in the dark, these two 
young women of such different natures, and He who 
was the Father of them both listened to the prayer of 
one and the sobs responsive of the other. 

‘* Dear Lord,” Marion said, ‘‘ here is a child of thine 
who is tempted to a terrible sin. Help her, our Father, 
to hate it and to flee from it. Deliver her from this 
evil, and lead her out of this temptation. Put thy 
strong arm around her and protect her from this wicked 
man, and make thy strength sufficient for her. We can 
do nothing of ourselves, and so we pray Thee, for Jesus’ 
sake, to come to our deliverance. Dear Lord, give 
thine angels charge to protect this poor girl from her- 
self, and from enticements to sin. Wash her from sin, 
white and pure, for Jesus’ sake.” 

‘‘ White and pure, white and pure,” Molly repeated. 

It was all ber prayer, but there was joy in all the 
high courts of heaven as it ascended there. 

Toe next evening, when Mr. Belding waited for 
Molly’s answer to the plan for the Sunday excursion, it 
was Marion White who approached him under the third 
maple tree in Crescent Street. As he started forward she 
spoke, 

‘*It is not Molly; and I have come to tell you that 
Molly Fanning will never see or speak to you again, if 
she can avoid it. She sends you this package that you 
may believe me. Let her alone, Mr. Belding, and may 
God forgive you. Come near her again and I'll defend 
her by denouncing you.” 

And while the man still stood speechless, she was 
gone. 

In his rage he vowed Miss White should not have 
that roof over her head another year—and indeed Mar- 
ion had well known the peril in which she was putting 
her prospects, but she did not hesitate to risk all for 
Molly’s deliverance. 

Before the spring came it was out of Mr. Belding’s 
power to deprive her of her house. He had been dis- 
missed from his own position, and a man more fit, 
morally, at least, became ‘‘ Super ” in the Eureka Mills. 

But for the present something must be found for 


Is no one else out with her?” 
I’m afraid, Miss White, 





Molly Fanning to do, and here came another proof of 
Providential care. For Jennie’s wedding day was set, 
and she was taking a tearful farewell till she should re- 
appear as a bride, and it attracted little attention when 
Molly announced that she had left the mill and was 
going to take Jennie’s place, for a while, learning 
housework. The girls congratulated her, and though 
Mary Hicks and one or two others looked a little 
curious they soon ceased to speculate about Molly’s 
sudden whim. 

And constantly under Marion’s care, busy with new 
and interesting duties, humiliated with and softened by 
her recent experience, Molly Fanning became a changed 
woman. It was many months before she dared hope 
her sins were forgiven, and her weakness replaced by 
God’s strength; but before spring she and three others 
from Marion’s household comsecrated themselves, pub- 
licly, to the service of God. And when she could re- 
turn to the mill, it was to bear herself as a quiet con- 
sistent Christian, and to exert a powerful influence for 
good whose end is not yet. 

Had it not been a profitable year for Marion White? 
As I have been able to tell of but few of her trials, so 
have only a few of her successes been recorded. 

But the former are already forgotten, and the latter 
will bear fruit forever. She bas now entered on a sec- 
ond and more hopeful year. 

Financially she has shown herself a good manager, 
having repaid her father’s advances, and this year’s 
profits are to go toward the purchase of a new piano in 
which the girls are so much interested that they are 
almost desirous to have the table more economical. The 
book shelves are nearly full now, and each volume has 
seen service. 

Fifteen tidy girls surround Marion’s table this year, 
and all unite in admiring and following her, however 
they differ otherwise. 

Marion White’s work is only begun. 
will be many years before it closes. 

But the day will come when the voice of the Judge 
shall say to her—and oh, may the same be said to me 
and to you—*‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren ye bave done it unto me.” 


Let us hope it 


(THE END.] 


BE STRONG. 
|: strong to hope, O Heart! 
Though day is bright, 
The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 
Re strong, O Heart of mine, 
Look toward the light! 


Be stroug to bear, O Heart! 
Nothing is vain: 

Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain ; 

Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain! 


Be strong to love, O Heart! 
Love knows not wrong ; 
Didst thou love—creatures even, 
Life were not long; 
Didst thou love God in heaven, 
Thou wouldst be strong. 
[Adelaide A. Procter. 


Hr. Reecher in San Francisco. 


[There was an immense crowd at the First Congregation- 
al Church of San Francisco, Sunday morning August 25th, 
to hear Mr. Beecher’s first sermon in that city. In antici- 
pation of a large attendance tickets had been issued to the 
congregation, but it was with difficulty that ticket holders 
could push through the throng that besieged the doors. 
Though the services did not begin until eleven o’clock, 
there were people on the ground as early as half past nine 
whose eager ,ersistence to effect an entrance into the 
church severely taxed the powers of a formidable squad of 
policemen to hold them back. The San Francisco papers 
furnish animated accounts of the scene, from one of 
which we take the following: ‘‘ Every window in the 
neighborhood that would command a view of the scene 
was opened to its widest capacity, and was filled with 
faces looking at the dense congregation kelow. Men rushed 
hither and thither in vain search of some one who per- 
chance would have a spare ticket, yet found him not. 
Handsome premiums were tendered, entreaties made, yet 
not one of the fortunate holders could be induced to part 
with the coveted card. Policemen elbowed their way 
among the people, attempting to keep them from pushing 
and pressing, but without avail. At last one door was 
opened wide enough for one person to enter. ‘Get your 
tickets, feady, and come one ata time,’ was heard from 
the guardian of the door, and ‘hen the excitement was in- 
tensified. No perceptible decrease of the crowd followed. 
So soon as one bevy of men and women were pushed 
through the narrow entrance new arrivals filled their 
places. Inside the church the scene was in no wise less 
vigorous in its way. The wide aisles were filled to over- 
flowing. People poured into every vacant space, seated 
themselves, drew a prolonged breath of relief and settled 
themselves to observe those who came after. But little 
standing room remained; men and women were crowded 





into one common heap against the walls, filling the aisles 
and the galleries. At last, when all those holding tickets 
had been admitted, the outside doors were thrown open 
to their full extent and those still outside united in one 
grand rush for the interior. But a moment elapsed and 
the church could not hold another soul.” Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon was received with eager interest. We give below 
a phonographic report from the San Francisco ‘ Chron- 
icle.’’] 


SERMON. 
CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. 

“ For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.””—Rom. x., 4. 
rT \HERE is no epistle that runs more deeply than this 
tt. tothe Romans. But it is not its depth that makes 
it so obscure: that obscurity is due partly to the thoughts 
of the epistle, the intensity of them; partly because 
we have lost the sense of the nationality in which 
it was written. A Jew was writing to Jews, and 
brought into his line of thought their institutions, 
their habits, their reasons, their methods of statement, 
which are unlike the modern. There is another element 
of obscurity that is entirely artificial. Theologians and 
commentators have endeavored to render the epistle very 
largely as if it were written in modern style of thought. 
They have to a certain extent taken thought which was 
special, local, national, and made it universal; made it 
the basis of a universal philosophy. Then that philoso- 
phy has been brought back to the interpretation of the 
Romans as if it were written in a universal philosophy, 
which it was not. 

In one passage Paul says: ‘‘ I bear my countrymen rec- 
ord that they have a zeal for God.” They are not infidels 
and atheists, or mere worldlings; they are not persons 
who have settled down into sordid endeavor. They 
have a zeal; it is a zeal for godliness, but not according 
to knowledge, they being ignorant of the God of Right- 
eousness, The word righteousness in the epistles of 
Paul is almost identical, is fairly equivalent, to the large 
meaning we give the word manhood; man-building, the 
education, the harmonization, the drill and discipline of 
everything constant in human nature—that is what was 
meant by righteousness. Man being ignorant, knowl- 
edge of God develops righteousness in him. Then sub- 
mit yourselves unto the righteousness of God; for Christ 
is the very aim, purpose and intent of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth. We do not under- 
take to do a different thing from the fathers and 
prophets. They undertook to build up man; so do we, 
They undertook it by one system. There has been dis- 
closed to us a higher and better method of doing the 
same work. This was Paul’s argument. He besought 
his countrymen to accept that disclosed method of a 
better development. 

Now, above all things, especially so far as we have 
any knowledge of antiquity, the Israelites most nobly 
endeavored to build men. We are indebted to them for 
the deepest moral consciousness that ever was developed 
in the human race. Not that they have settled the lines 
aad are the only educators of men. In every civil- 
ized nation of antiquity there was a scheme of building 
up men. It prevailed in Egypt to a limited-extent, 
it had a place in the oriental monarchies, it was shown 
very clearly in Greece, it is not to be disputed that it 
existed in Roman schools. But in all these cases men 
were built upon a very limited plan. The architect had 
no cathedral in view, he had no largeness of concep- 
tion. 

Many nations have attempted to build men on the 
basis of physical strength. The Spartan school, dealing 
with men’s animal life merely, aiming to cultivate the 
physical, to improve the courage and strength, to make 
men competent to struggle with nature, with beasts, 
with human beasts, figures largely; and so their ideal of 
a hero, a perfect man, is a Samson, a clumsy and huge 
Goliath, a Hercules. The Greek system of developing 
men applied to the physical and intellectual alone. It 
had nothing to do with morals. It had nothing to do 
with moral sentiment. There never was enough con- 
science generated in the whole of Greece to hold the 
people together in any national government. There 
never was cohesion among them. They were almost 
without a ruling sense of conscience, but in intellect 
what people ever surpassed them? They were refined 
intellectually and esthetically. The Romans were in- 
ferior to the Greeks in that respect. They were vastly 
superior in building men for citizenship. To make a 
man a member of society, and to knit him together 
under its laws and under governmental regulations, to 
raise up in their communities a power whose impact 
overcame the world when it was hurled against nations 
—this was the Roman idea. 

Among the Jews, however, from the earliest period, 
men were educated upon the moral basis. It was to 
free them from animal consciousness, to purge out lust 
and low appetite, to overrule selfishness, to subdue 
pride, to develop manhood and all kindliness, to sepa- 
rate the bad and the good and to spiritualize mankind. 
There is no exception to be taken to the Jewish ideal ot 
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man-building. It aimed at the reconstruction and de- 
velopment indirectly of the whole man as a physical 
being, as a civic being, as a spiritual being. The 
method by which that was done. Paul discloses to have 
failed, in that it was weak in the flesh. What the law 
could not do Christ came to do. In other words, the 
Jews, having the noblest conception of true manhood, 
undertook to procure it by instituting a series of pro- 
scriptions that should regulate the conduct of man. 

There are two ways by which a man can govern his 
child. One is walking by his child, and telling him, 
‘* Now put this foot forward and now put that foot for- 
ward—and now this, and now that.” The other way to 
teach him to walk is to say, ‘‘ Do it, and find out your 
own way.” Botb ways will teach a child to walk, but 
one will make him walk like a babe, the other like a 
man. There are two ways to teach men how to con- 
duct themselves aright. One is to prescribe for them 
every day and every hour, to prescribe for every emer- 
gency, prescribe for every relation in life, just how they 
should speak, just how they should stand. That was 
the Jewish method. It was ritualistic, aimed to regu- 
late each particular action in life. But there is another 
one opposite to that, and that is to raise up in supreme 
power the very springs of conduct, to bring into play 
some great dominant faculty of the buman soul, the 
love element working with conscience, giving to man 
the inspiration that shall pervade him as the summer 
sun pervades the whole earth. One is doing right by 
doing things that are for the welfare of all mankind, 
giving him a mainspring to the conduct, and making it 
the arbitrary standard of what is right and what is 
wrong. Love is the fulfillment of the law, and, 
giving him this mainspring, let him do as he pleases. 
Pray when you please and where you please, on the 
mountain top or on the plain, pray standing or sitting, 
pray five times a day or not at all, pray in cathedral or 
temple, in the open air or on the house-top, and do just 
as you are inspired by this mainspring, giving you abso- 
lute liberty to follow the spontaneous promptings of the 
spirit—giving you this, then you are left in freedom. 

Now the Jews undertook to drill men into manhood, 
and they had an honorable conception of manhood. 
They undertook to do it by building up his outside, his 
conduct, and the consequence was that they stumbled 
on the very same rock that men stumble upon now. 
Ritualistic services are useful as initials to start men, 
but the moment they are started then that which was a 
help at the beginning becomes a stumbling-block. ‘With 
the help of an illustration, a symbol, or anything that 
represents a spiritual idea, the soul idea may be brought 
nearer to their comprehension, that is, by the use of the 
figure or illustration or symbol once; and so if you use 
it twice it begins to fail; three times, it begins to lapse 
into the thing itself; at four or five times you become so 
used to it the figure becomes the thing itself that you 
think of, instead of the thing it symbolizes. All ritual- 
istic uses tend to fix man upon the physical element, 
and not upon that identical element that the symbol 
was meant to illustrate. It was so with the Jews. They 
became outside, men; inside, dead. They were keepers 
of the law. They would not touch a dead body. They 
all did things that were wrong, but to touch a deceased 
body was against the law, and they must cleanse them- 
selves. Then they lacked the grander moral purity, 
they lacked the sweetness of rectified affection, they 
lacked affectional aspirations; they were hard, gross, 
cruel, thoroughly wicked; and yet outside they were 
righteous, they all belonged to the church. Now came 
the Apostle, saying to them, Righteousness or man- 
building, the development of men into the nobleness 
that was designed for them, that was the end of the 
law. Now, the end of the law is just the same. We 
are for the development of mankind, and we propose to 
do it through the influence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That was the Apostle’s declaration. And that leads me 
to ask, What was the particular method by which this 
substituted influence was expected to act upon man- 
kind? 

I should not leave the impression on your mind that 
there was no divine influence recognized in the Old 
Testament. We sha!'l go far and live long before there 
will ever be set up before mankind a nobler exposition 
of divinity than that which was given to Moses when he 
prayed to God to show him his glory. Standing far 
back on the very edge of time, as recorded in history, it 
still stands so far above the horizon that we may see it. 
The world will never see it below the horizon, nor im- 
prove upon it either by taking from it or adding thereto. 
This conception among the Jews of the niture of a 
spiritual God was unsurpassed, and is yet our lesson and 
our food. But then it was spiritual; it was adapted to 
the profound thinker and to those whose minds nat- 
urally rose to the ineffable, to the invisible, to the 
spiritual; but experience showed that in regard to the 
great mass of men it was intangible. It perished under 
the using of their hands, and left them nothing but the 
symbol of the system which was meant to educate them 
into the idea of this ineffable but eternal {glorious God 
of the Old Testament, Jehovah. 





It pleased God, then, to meet the wants of human 
nature by disclosing his attributes so far as they could 
be disclosed within the limitations of finite matter. 
It pleased God to reproduce for the wants of mankind a 
conception of God that had the fullness of the Old- 
Testament Jehovah. But that had also the compre- 
hensibility that comes to us according to the ordinary 
laws of conception. Jesus Christ was divine not in 
his amplitude; he laid aside his glory. When he came 
down to teach men he showed them only so much of his 
divine nature as was comprehensible to them. When 
God was pleased to send his Son and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the God whom we worship, he came under the 
limitation of declared law, under the law of civil society; 
he came, the infinite, within the bounds of the finite. 
He left out of view a vast amount of divine nature, but 
it included the divine disposition, and brought such 
things as were comprehensive of the perfect being within 
the ordinary conditions of humar intelligence. 

Christ is God made easy to human knowledge, simpli- 
fied, brought into the language of earth, brought into 
the condition of manhood—not expressing the infinite 
that is expressible but to inspiration, but bringing him 
home sympathetically and efficiently to the social affec- 
tions and longings of the world. We need a God thus 
brought into sympathy with the actual wants and 
infirmities of the human condition as God has imposed 
them on the race. We need a revelation that God loves 
men—weak men, inchoate, undeveloped; that his sym- 
pathy is universal asthe sun. He sends the rain upon 
the good and the bad alike the world over, and the 
nature of God is to be perfect in tha! same way by uni- 
versal sympathy. 

Now this was the revelation which was made by Je- 
hovah, not well understood before by the churches and 
not brought into such condition as to be usable by the 
common people. The common people became sensual 
in their worship. But when Christ came, he came to 
represent the infinite perfection of Jehovah; was born 
of men, born at the bottom; of poor parents, himself 
poor; had not where to lay his head. And his life is 
written—he went about doing good, and standing by 
the bed of sickness, and standing by the side of igno- 
rance, and by want, and with the imperfections of the 
human race, yet not disdaining to dine with the rich, 
not disdaining to consort in friendship with the scholars 
of his own time. He joined himself to every nan and 
to every woman that he saw, and taught them, ‘‘I am 
God, limited by the flesh, yet God divine and infin- 
ite.” 

When I bring you a drop of water, you understand 
water as well as if you had stood upon the shore of the 
Pacific. When I tell you that that drop of water is but 
one drop of all that rolls between the shores, it can tell 
you the quality and character of water, but not the 
quantity. Christ Jesus was of the nature of God, in 
part connecting man with the infinite power which was 
on the throne of the universe, acting in sympathy and 
love, lifting up men and bringing them into supreme 
manhood in sympathy with God. That was the mean- 
ing of Christ; and once and again I would protest 
against those misinterpretations of the nature of God 
which have presented him as sitting upon the throne 
crystalline, rigorous and hard toward the creatures 
that he has created. They are a blur not simply 
upon the original nature of God, but they are a 
perversion of the interpretation of the nature of God 
in Christ Jesus. There is no being so tender. Your 
mother did not know how to love you until she was 
taught by God. Her love to you is a constant trib- 
ute to the divine nature which imparted the principle. 
And in him is all beauty, intelligence, sweetness, self- 
denial and heroism; and when we shall see him as he 
is, all that we have ever conceived of excellence will be 
as nothing compared with the combination of excep- 
tional excellencies in the one eternal radiant Father, 
your God and my God, your Saviour and my Saviour, 
There is a God and a Saviour that says, Come, without 
money and without price, and take bounty and take 
mercy, take inspiration; take life here, take immortality 
hereafter. And that is he that the Lord Jesus Christ 
represents. 

Now what is faith in him, faith in Christ? We are told 
that it is the act of believing. Well, what is faith 
in the school-master but that the child accept bis 
tutelage? What is faith in your father and mother but 
a faith that teaches you to follow them in trustfulness? 
What is faith in the soldier but accepting the lead of his 
General, and that he trusts him? I have faith in the 
Grand Khan of Tartary; that is, I believe that if I were 
to travel there I should find a Khan in that country, but 
I have no idea as to what character of man I should find 
in him. But I had a mother that God took from me 
when I was an infant, but of whom I have learned from 
my brothets and sisters—learned of her great goodness 
and sweetness; all that 1 have learned. And though I 
never saw her, except with three-year-old eyes, the dim 
memory of affection remains with me yet as a film float- 
ing in asea of beauty. Yet my mother has been more 
to me than ever Virgin Mary was to a devout Catholic 





by day and by night. 
love. 

The old Jews, when they prayed, prayed, ‘‘ God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob,” trying to 
attain a conception of God by attaching it to the 
names of persons and localities that they loved. I 
have always learned to pray in times of greatest dis- 
tress to the God of my mother and God of my father, 
and that has brought him out of the walls of the infinite, 
and I have felt him knocking at the door of my heart 
and resting upon my understanding; and what you want 
is to have the same sense of the infinite God that loves 
us, that is helping us, that guides us, that rewards us, 
the sense that Jesus Christ is present to mankind, and 
that Christ is such a representation of the ruling power 
of the universe, and that he is willing to save all of us 
who trust in him,'who believe in him. It is a faith that 
works to the uplifting of the soul. The object of those 
whose faith is in God should be to build themselves up 
in every conceivable excellence. 

With these expositions I proceed now to make one or 
two applications of a practical character. And first, 
man-building is the greatest aim of human life. 

I do not undervalue any of the creations of man- 
building nations. The building up of institutions 
founded in systematized law, the rearing of magnificent 
structures, the formation of pictures, the carving of 
beautiful statues, all forms of domestic convenience and 
use and beauty—none of these are to be undervalued, 
But after all there is nothing in this world that is so ad- 
mirable and so beautiful as a full-grown and well- 
developed man, standing in the power of perfect bodily 
health, with strong passions strongly regulated and 
held in, with deep social affections, with faith, with in- 
spiration, with a sense of the infinite and the ineffable. 
There is nothing higher, more generous, more noble, 
walking in beauty and in power, walking in sweetness 
and grace. There is no mountain or plain, no river, no 
sea, or architectural structure, cathedral or temple— 
nothing that human mind ever devised and created in 
matter—that can for one single moment compare in 
beauty and dignity and glory with a perfect man. 
Alas, that I cannot illustrate it, and tell you, ‘‘Come 
and see for yourselves,” for I don’t know any of your 
citizens. I suppose there are some men here who can 
give you a perfect idea of a glorious manhood. If there 
are not, poor San Francisco! 

I do not despise a man because he has been fortunate 
in building himself up in riches. A man may be rich 
and not be blamed for it. I do not think that he is 
necessarily to be exorcised on that account; and yet, if 
there is nothing about a man but his purse, there is the 
measure of the man. A man who has no other value is 
worth little. When the money is out of the purse, 
what is it worth? When there is nothing iu the man, 
what is he worth? If a man’s manhood lies in his ex- 
ternals, his fat, gross form, he has nothing but the form, 
and when that is taken from him nothing is left. When 
you come to assay a great many men, and separate the 
quartz and coarse rock from the gold of their nature, 
there would not be enough gold found for the nicest 
scales in the mint to weigh. There are thousands from 
whom if you take away the baser animalism of their 
exteriors and their nature, and leave nothing but the in- 
tellectual and esthetical forces, there would not be 
enough left to make a mark upon paper. They are the 
men of whom it is said ‘‘the first shall be last; men 
that are exteriorly built up, while the finer, the intel- 
lectual, the spiritual part of their nature is neglected. 
Oh, how beautiful it is to see a beautiful diamond in a 
beautiful setting; but how mean it is to see a paste dia- 
mond in a magnificent setting! Ob, how many there 
are that are paste diamonds! How many impostots are 
set magnificently in exterior state, and how do men 
envy them, run afier them and court their favor! They 
are rich, strong, sagacious men; they are powerful in 
their wealth, gross men, rich, influential. Everybody 
speaks of them, their names go hither and thither; but 
when you come to look into them, to weigh them for 
the better and higher qualities of manhood, what do 
you find? What is there in them? Empty, empty. 
How many men there are that are like a fish we catch in 
Boston, four-fifths of them are mouth and the rest is 
tail! And yet what a noise such men make. How 
many empty fools run after their model fools! Such 
are the vain considerations for which men are willing 
to sacrifice youth and strength, generosity and purity; 
for the sake of aping and cuming up to the wealth of 
these men that are like those fish. 

To build men up to the standard God designed is the 
noblest purpose. Men build for time. The design of 
this gospel is to have them build for eternity, to look 
upon the setting sun and say, ‘‘ That does not mark 
the bounds of my life, for I belong to the great beyond.” 
Men that go through life as a benediction to look upon, 
who are remembered as perpetual pleasure; great men, 
good men by the fact of their constant aspiration tu 
improve in the likeness of God’s nature—that is the 
kind of men Christ designed to build. Do the churches 
build such men in this town? 


It is a faith that works by 
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Amid the temptations of life, its strifes and struggles, 
what is it that you are constantly pursuing? Are you 
aiming to prepare yourself for time and then eternity? 
Dismiss all local politics, dismiss all the burly questions 
that are to-day rushing like turbid waters through the 
channels of human thought and human life. You are 
born sons of God, to be made like unto God, to live 
forever with God. Are you building according to this 
genius of your very nature? Is that your life, and that 
your hope, and that your aspiration? To be built 
aright, these are the three spheres of morality. Every 
man is bound to be healthy. The laws of health are 
just as much the laws of God as the Ten Command- 
ments from Mount Sinai. There was a time when men 
were supposed to be holy in proportion as they were 
emaciated. They made a fight against the flesh. Their 
philosophy taught them that all sin inhered in the flesh, 
and that therefore the less a man had the better he was 
off. It was vain and idle. You may reduce a man to 
skin and bones witbout sweating out bis human nature. 
A man is bound to be healthy. It is a part of God’s 
law, and you cannot fulfill that law without it. You 
are bound to take care of your body. 

Then you are bound also by a second morality, and 
that is what you owe to human society itself. Society 
is an institution which springs from the ineffable nature 
You are bound as 
a good citizen; you are bound as a ‘good neighbor; you 
are bound to perfect yourselves in all those advantages 
that belong to law and institutions common to society. 

Then there is a third element: first, the physical, 
second, the civic or social; then comes the spiritual. 
those I have already mentioned thus far prepare us to 
live bere. The whole object to live here is to live here- 
after. Tam told that you can not raise your blue gum- 
tree here except by first rearing it in the hot-house. 
You have got to raise the seeds in the hot-house and 
afterward transfer the plantlet to grounds in the open 
air. This world is God’s hot-house (and sometimes it is 
a very hot house, indeed), and we are planted here as 
Gud’s seeds, to be planied and then to be dug up and 
transplanted where we are to stay in the other life. The 
man who undertakes to live iu unis world as if it were 
the whole, without regard to the life to come, that man 
is transcendently fuolish. I should like to see a man 
grow oaks in a hot-house. So this world can never 
build up a whole man. He needs more space. The 
third sphere of morality is that which prepares him for 
his abiding life, bis eternal] life. A great many men say 
to live right bere is the way to live right hereafter; and 
it goes far towards it, but it is not enough. The soul 
suffocates if it dves not have the air of heaven, and the 
human soul cannot take its full perfections without the 
direct influence, the spiritual influence of God upon it. 
You are bound to take account of things merely spir- 
itual, snd the ineffable, and the transcendent. They 
belong to yeu, and you belong to them. Youare bound 
to take them into consideration as factors in the prob- 
lem of life. Then it is that everything comes into per- 
fect order. 

Now in building their manhood men are very poor 
mechanics and worse architects. What would you 
think of a man who should set out to build him a house 
and get as far as the cellar and conclude it was enough 
to live there? That is just the way ten thousand men 
have built their soul-house. They have got the cellar 
and there they rest. Like animals, all they want is 
enough to eat, enough to drink, and a good place to 
sleep in, and bodily comfort; that is all they want. 
They are no better than rats. But, then, there are a good 
many men who go higher than that; they build their 
cellar, also their parlor and dining-room, their sleeping 
and eating apartments; that is, they build for physical 
comfort and social comfort, and they stop there. There 
are some men, however, that, having built on the ground 
and risen high up into the air, build again and gracefully 
top it with a skylight, so that while they are strong on the 
ground, and strong intermediately, they have that through 
which the stars by night and the sun by day pour 
in light, and by sympathy and cheer form the perfect 
man. They build low, and build intermediately, and 
build bigh 1m life. 

It may be asked when we are urged to accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as our ministrant, and our guide 
and our Saviour—if men fulfill their relations to 
the globe and their class, their social relations, their 
industrial relations, what more do they need? If a 
man only knows his duty, he should do it. Ah, is 
What is human life? It is faction and tur- 
moil and contention, sweeping men hither and thither, 
A man needs something more than self-knowledge. Most 
men’s wills are like a boat. Some boats have a rudder to 
guide them; some have an oar that is held over the side 
of the boat, and the man holding it gets tired and pulls 
in his oar, and the boat sways and turns. Men lack 
will-power and want higher inspiring power to help 
them in fulfilling the aims of life. That inspiration is 
God. If anybody does not need it he need not have it. 
God would just as lieve you would work out your own 
salvation, if you can, withcut him. He would just as 


and is therefore a divine ordinance. 


this so? 





lieve a man would become righteous and stay his 
passions, harmonize and control his impulses, guarding 
against all the little vexations he meets, never to give 
way to any, if he can, without him. If you think you 
can do that, will you make the attempt? And please 
report to me when you dothat. We are all imperfect, 
wretchedly imperfect. What we need above everything 
else is regulation. If any man says he don’t want God’s 
help in these things, then let him try and do without it. 
You may be sick and say, ‘‘ What doI want of a doc- 
tor? I can get well by myself.” Well, get well your- 
self; there is no law against it. There is no law of 
society against getting well by yourself if youcan. If 
you are sued and pursued in law, and say you don’t 
want a lawyer, you can manage your own case, you 
need not have one. But if you can’t, it is a favor 
for a man to take it and conduct it for you. If you 
don’t want a schoolmaster, and can educate yourself 
without one, there is no law of society, no law of God 
against that; you are at liberty to do it. If a man, with 
all his weakness, sorrow and crushing distress—if a man 
bas strength to fight against these and does not need 
the help of God, let bim. But who can do it? Who 
van do it? If a man living in Oakland says, ‘I 
scorn the ferry-boat; I am able to swim across,” well, 
let him swim across, if he will. But I prefer, for various 
reasons, coming in the boat. And if aman can build 
himself up into perfect manhood without the inspiration 
of God’s spirit, there is no law in the universe that pre- 
vents it. 

sut our God is one of infinite compassion; knowing 
that man is frail he offers in goodness and mercy his 
strong arm to take him up in the bosom of love. God 
knew our weakness, and pitied us in this offer of help. 
If we need the inspiration of God, how do we need the 
inspiration of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is God 
brought down to us and associated with our nature? 
He says that whoever does the will of God is his mother, 
his brother, his sister. He says to all, ‘‘ I am the door; 
come unto me.” He says to those who are starving, ‘‘ I 
am the ioaf, and I am the wheat and the bread.” He 
says to all those that are friendless and forlorn, ‘‘I am 
your friend.” He says to those that are heart-broken, 
‘‘Abide with me on high.” He comes to every man’s 
heart, and to every man’s table, and to every man’s 
dweliing, and to every man’s business, and says: ‘‘ Let 
me be your brother. I will be your strengtu and helper. 
I will be yours, because you are weak and because you 
are sinful.” He don’t say that be will take you when 
you get over your weakness. He will take you that you 
may get overit. He does not say to you, ‘‘ Stop sinning, 
and I will take you,” that you may be able to stop sin- 
ning. The tempter comes to her who was the light and 
spirit of the household. In an evil hour she falls into 
the hands of the tempter. Under the influence of 
temptation, fear and shame she falls further and further 
away. At length it becomes known to the mother that 
she is lying sick in a distant city. The mother, her 
heart yearning to her child, touched with the love which 
God imparted to it, goes to her at once, takes her back, 
against her protests of shame, into the house where she 
had spent her childhood, She loves her again, teaches 
her again the lessons of virtue, lifts her into purity just 
far enough that she may have strength to die and go 
home to heaven. And what the mother is to the erring 
child—all self-sacrifice, all affection, all bounty, all 
beart-pouring love—that the Lord Jesus Christ teaches 
that he is and God is, offers to be, to erring and sinful 
and fainting man in this world. 

There are many of you that are very strongly tempted, 
but if you feel that itis too hard for you to fight wiih 
every temptation God is willing to open a door of escape 
for you. There sre many of you that are as hard as the 
quartz which you mine, but there 1s a God who can 
cause to descend upon you the melting dews of his love. 
There are many of you that are beset by sinful appe- 
tites; there is not one whom Christ cannot change into 
the beauty and dignity of the highest spiritual condi- 
tion. There isno man so far gone in sin, so wicked, 
so forgetful of God, that God does not think of him, is 
rot willing to bear with him and strive with him until 
he shall have become restored to peace, dignity and 
purity. 

I talk to you of that manhood which men can build 
in this world if they take his mercy, His love. I bring 
you the Saviour of men, ineffably beautiful; lifted above 
all sorrow and chance and death, and yet not forgetful 
of sorrow and chance and death which befell him upon 
earth, that he may present the spectacle of love to you 
and win your confidence; and that he may breathe by 
the Holy Ghost into your souls and prepare you to be 
redeemed from all sin and weakness and live in his 
glory forever and evermore. I shall never see you 
again. It is the last word that I have to speak to mul- 
titudes of souls here. Some of you will die on the sea; 
some of you will die in the dense forest; some of you 
will fall in the field; sume of you will perish in dis- 
tant cities and in other lands; some of you will sbri:k 
up by disease; but wherever you go, however you die, 
remember my words to you—you are not friendless nor 





alone. As long as earth endures, as long as the heavens 
endure, there is a Supreme Being there that pities you, 
because you are sorrowful and because you are sinful, 
and offers himself to you, to be your hope and strength 
for your everlasting salvation. Forget father and 
mother, never forget Jesus Christ; forget husband, for- 
get wife, never forget Jesus Christ. You may forget 
houses and lands and riches, but never forget Jesus 
Christ. Living or dying, remember Him who never 
ceases to remember you. 


AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

|] OW that the Berlin Congress is over your readers will 
“+ doubtless ask, How do the people of Turkey accept 
its decisions‘ The Turks say very little; probably they 
have no very clear ideas of the work which the Congress 
has done. Very few of them know the exact boundaries 
of their own territory. Geography is not taught in their 
schools; ordinary Turks are not readers of books and news- 
papers; the consequence is that the questions in regard to 
divisions of European Turkey are a maze to the simple- 
minded followers of the Prophet. Yet they do understand 
that Russia has been victorious on the battle-field, and 
that the European powers are mixing up in the affairs of 
this country with very little regard to the wishes of the 
Sultan. It must be confessed that the general bearing of 
the Turks is very dignified under their disasters; with 
them the most ordinary way of ‘accounting for these dis 
asters is to ascribe them to God as a punishment for the 
sins of the nation. Corruption and sensuality have be- 
come so universal among them that they may justly fear 
the wrath of God. ‘‘We have abandoned God and God 
has abandoned us” is an expression frequently used by 
them now, The Christians, on the other hand, are jubi- 
lant over the results of the Congress and subsequent events. 
A good deal of disappointment was felt at first because the 
Congress had done so little for the protection of the Chris- 
tians in Asiatic Turkey, but the general feeling was one 
of hope. “Our turn will come next” was often heard from 
the lips of prominent Christians here. Now cores the 
startling intelligence that a treaty has been made between 
England and Turkey by which England engages, in some 
measure, to superintend and carry out the reforms that 
have so long been promised by the corrupt Turkish gov- 
ernment, and as an immediate step to the execution of the 
treaty we hear that the island of Cyprus has already 
passed into the hands of the English. This news has 
cieated the most intense excitement among all classes of 
the people. ‘‘English protection” is what millions of 
Christians in Asia Minor have long prayed for; now that 
there seems some hope that this dream will become a re- 
ality the people can hardly believe their senses. I believe 
that the great majority of Moslems also will rejoice if the 
reports in regard to this treaty prove true. They are sick 
and tired of their corrupt officials; they long for rulers 
who will not continually cry, ‘Give, give!” Of course al- 
most nothing is known here in regard to the details of the 
reported scheme. One thing is very plain: if England has 
secured the island of Cyprus it is a master-stroke of policy 
in regard to the Eastern question; with Cyprus in her 
hands at one end of the Mediterranean and Gibraltar at 
the other, and Malta in the middle, England may chal- 
lenge the world to close her passage to India, 

Of local news the most interesting items relate to the 
recent closing examinations of the Female Boarding School 
of the American missionaries and of the Central Turkey 
College. Miss Myra A. Proctor retires from the Boarding 
School after a continued service of nineteen years. Miss 
E. M. Pierce has been appointed to take her place. Miss 
Proctor and Miss Shattuck will devote themselves to the 
organization of high schools for girls and work among the 
women in the outstations of the Aintab Station. They 
propose to spend the coming winter at Adana, on the great 
plain of Cilicia. 

The examinations of the Central Turkey College and the 
closing exercises were very successful. Fifty-nine students 
have been in attendance during the year. A large com- 
pany of invited guests were present on the last day of the 
examinations. The college has taken a high position and 
enjoys the confidence of all classes of the people. Fifty 
dollars pays the Lecessary expenses of a student for one 
year, including tuition and board. Many young men earn 
a portion of this sum by working on the college site. The 
desire for education is becoming more and more general 
from year to year; it is important that this interest should 
be turned to good account, that young men and young 
women should be trained under Christian influences and 
thus be prepared for the work before them. ‘The expenses 
of the college are kept on the most economical basis possi- 
ble, yet funds are needed for current expenses and for 
finishing the new building. If any of your readers wish 
to learn more of the history, prospects and needs of this 
college they should apply to Rev. E. G. Porter, Lexington, 
Mass. 

“The Evangelical Union” of Central Turkey has recent- 
ly closed its annual meeting in this city. Twenty-six 
churches were represented; several days were spent in the 
consideration of practical questions. Several young men, 
graduates of the Theological Seminary at Marash, were 
examined and licensed to preach. Altogether the meeting 
was a spirited and hopeful one. The general work of mis- 
sions in this part of Turkey is in a hopeful state, notwith- 
standing the political convulsions and the hard times. 
More missionaries and more native pastors and preachers 
are urgently needed. As the American churches have be- 
gun the work of reformation in Turkey they should push 
it on to a complete success. T. C. T. 

AInTAB, Central Turkey, Aug. 6, 1878. 
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Religious Telus. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—T he Coming Church Congress.—In analyzing 
the composition of the Church Congress which is to meet 
shortly at Sheffield, the London ‘ Record’’ congratulates 
itself upon ‘‘the omission of the most notorious members 
of what has been called the ‘ Ritualistic conspiracy’ who 
gathered at the Croydon Congress in October, and after- 
wards at the Lambeth Conference the December follow- 
ing.” The Ritualists however are not unrepresented. The 
President of the English Church Union is a delegate, be- 
sides Mr. Beresford Hope, Canon Gregory of St. Paul’s, 
the Dean of Manchester, and other prominent representa- 
tives of their party. Among the Broad Churchmen ap- 
pears the name of the Rev. Brownlow Maitland, the author 
ot the ‘“* Argument from Prophecy,” the book which led to 
Lord Shaftesbury’s retirement last winter from the Society 
for the Propagation of Religious Knowledge, on the ground 
that he could not “remain on the lists of a society which 
publishes that its committees are under no responsibility 
for the character of the religious works they issue to the 
public.” The Evangelicals, it seems, are to be largely 
represented, thirty-eight out of eighty-six readers and 
speakers being identified with this wing of the church. 
Among the participants is the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
who will read a paper on the subject of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A lady, Miss Whately, will contribute a paper on 
‘*Women’s Work,” though she will not read it her- 
self. The discussions on “‘ The Just Limits of Comprehen- 
siveness” and ‘ Spiritual Life” are likely, from the names 
of the speakers, to be of special interest. In the former 
the President of the Church Union, the Hon. C. L. Wood, 
the Rev. J. L. Davies, of Marylebone, disciple and inter- 
preter of Frederick Maurice, and Canon Ryle take part; 
in the latter the Vicar of Sheffield (Canon Blakeney), 
Canon Garbett and others. 


The English Congregational Union will hold its autum- 
nal session this year at Liverpool, beginning October 14. 
The same interest which attached to the spring meeting, 
on account of the resolutions then offered affirming the 
evangelical character of the Union, will hardly be felt at 
this time; and yet the topics to be discussed are not un- 
important. Mr. Baldwin Brown’s presidential address is 
anticipated with a good deal of interest; and the resolu- 
tions to be offered, upon the strengthening of a healthy de- 
nominational sentiment, andfupon calling a conference of 
representatives of free churches, will no doubt excite con- 
siderable attention. 


ScoTLanD.—Upon the Election in Argyleshire, at which 
Lord Colin Campbell was returned to Parliament as a Lib- 
eral member in the face of the opposition both of the Tory 
and Church interest, the ‘‘ Nonconformist” comments as 
follows: 


“ The contest for Argyleshire has, in our view, given a pro- 

digious impetus to Scotch disestablishment, because it bas 
decided once for all that the question must follow the lines 
of party. On such an occasion, if ever, the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church could have repudiated party ties, and have 
shrunk from open hostility to their great benefactor. They 
have chosen to fling over the Duke of Argyll to please their 
Tory allies. Henceforth their interests will be identified with 
English Toryism and by their action all who profess a Liberal 
creed North of the Tweed must perforce accept disestablish- 
ment as a principle or a policy—in the spirit of Mr. Baxter or 
of Lord Colin Campbell—the result being the same. Nor 
should we be surprised if his lordship should of the two be- 
come in the end the more bitter foe of the State Church, 
which has so indecently turned its back upon its most able 
and disinterested defender.” 
The Duke of Argyle, it should be remembered, has been 
conspicuously identified with the Church of Scotland, at 
one time forsaking his own party to defend its interests. 
The result of the election ought to show the Duke who are 
his best friends. 


GeRMANY.—Prince Bismarck and the Vatican.—An ar- 
ticle has appeared in the Berlin ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung,” the or- 
gan of conservative Protestantism in Prussia, which is 
regarded by many as heralding a decided change of policy 
on the part of Prince Bismarck toward the Roman Church. 
The fact that it was the ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung ’’ which foreshad- 
owed in 1871 the hostile attitude of the Prince toward Ultra- 
montanism lends more than ordinary significance to its 
present expression. The article lays down with a good 
deal of explicitness certain propositions as to the preroga- 
tives of the Roman Church from which, it holds, the 
Church cannot recede without a surrender of vital princi- 
ple. These are substantially as follows: 

“(L.) The Church cannot consent that appointments to spir- 
itual offices shall be made without her codperation, whether 
directly by the State authority, or by individual lay patrons, 
or by election of the congregations. 

“(2.) The Church will never acquiesce in a tribunal for ec- 
clesiastical matt: rs composed of Jay judges. 

“(3 ) The Church will never allow her ministers to promise 
unconditional obedience to all the laws of the State, as re- 
quired by the Acts of May, 1874, and April, 1875. 

“(4,) She will never surrender ber own independent discip- 
linary authority, which culminates in the Pope, nor admit 
that her coercive jurisdiction emanates from the supreme 
civil power. 

“(5.) Tbe Church attaches the highest importance to the 
maintenance of her religious orders; but this need not pre- 
vent the State from applying to those bodies all the prescrip- 
tions of the general laws respecting associations. 

“(6 The Church will never concede to the State the rigbt 
of deciding questions respecting membership within her body, 





and so of declaring that the Old Catholics, who reject the de- 
cisions of the highest authority, are as good Catholics as those 
who accept those decisions and have an equal right to share 
in the benefits of the Church temporalities.”’ 

If it could be assumed that these are published with the 
Chancellor’s wish and consent, and with a view to preparing 
people’s minds for a new departure in his policy, it would 
follow that the departure is to be more retrogressive than 
most people had anticipated. Later intelligence, however, 
comes by cable to the effect that in the negotiations with 
the Vatican it has been agreed that the Church shall be 
ruled in accordance with the Prussian Constitution, and 
that the Falk Laws shall remain in,force, though subject to 
a declaration as to the manner of their execution. Discus- 
sion on the terms of this declaration is still proceeding. 
It is easy though to see that, without repealing the laws, 
the declaration might be so worded as practically to nul- 
lify their effect. 


AT HOME. 

Andover Theological Seminary opened on August 30th 
with a junior class of eighteen. The two upper classes 
have each received additions, the middle class now num- 
bering twenty-eight. The old chapel building is being 
completely remodeled. There will be large and convenient 
lecture-rooms, with all necessary accommodations for lect- 
ures to students and for public meetings. 








Leading Western Methodist Conferences convene this Fall 
as follows: Rock River (including Chicags), at Mount Car- 
roll, Oct. 9; Minnesota, at Rochester, Sept. 18; DesMoines, 
at Atlantic, Sept. 18; West Wisconsin, at Monroe, Sept. 
25: Northwest Iowa, at Cherokee, Sept. 25; Upper Iowa, 
at Marshalltown, Oct. 2: Central Illinois, at Streator, Oct. 
9; Illinois, at Jacksonville, Oct. 2; Nebraska, at Beatrice, 
Oct. 10. 

Farewell to Missionaries.—A farewell was tendered to 
sixteen missionaries of the American Board at Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, Boston, last week. Six of the 
sixteen are new: Rev. J. L. Fowle and wife, and Miss 
Alice M. Kingsbury, who go to Central Turkey; Rev. R. 
C. Hastings, to Ceylon; Miss Ella B. Newton, to China; 
and Miss Ellen M. Stone, to European Turkey. , Miss Stone 
has recently retired from an editorial connection with the 
‘* Congregationalist.” a 

Western Colleges and Theological Seminaries have gen- 
erally opened their new years. Garrett Biblical Institute 
opened last week with full attendance. The Northwestern 
University, Chicago University, Wheaton College, and the 
Illinois Industrial University, at Champaign, open this 
week. The President of the latter, Dr. J. M. Gregory, has 
just returned from Europe, where, at the request of Gov- 
ernor Cullom, he has spent the summer in the study of the 
industrial resources of several countries, and will report to 
the Legislature the coming winter. 


Chicago Pulpit Pe: sonals.—Dr. C. H. Everest, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, resumed post-vacation work a week 
ago. On the first Sunday following Dr. Goodwin’s return 
to the First Congregational Church he welcomed six new 
members. Dr. Kittredge, of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, says that preaching the gospel is not telling the 
old, old story, but bringing home the riches of the gospel 
to all the needs of daily life. Prof. Swing says the able- 
bodied tramps should go to work or go hungry. And he 
adds that he will tramp about but little to lecture this win- 
ter. The Rev. Robert Nourse, of Springfield, occupied the 
First Presbyterian Church last Sunday. 


Western Baptist Notes.—The Nebraska State Convention 
will meet at Fremont, October 30. The Theological Semi- 
nary at Chicago opened last week with fair attendance. A 
new church has been dedicated at Carroll, Iowa. Rev. G. 
T. Dowling, pastor of Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
has completed his first year with sixty-nine new members. 
The Rev. J. Donnelly, of Hudson, Mich., is home from a 
summer in Europe. The Rev. C. Ager has temoved from 
Aurora, Ind., to Goshen, and the Rev. E. H. Brooks has be- 
come pastor at Lapeer, Mich. Miss M. G. Burdette, Vice- 
President of the Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society 
of Illinois, is about to visit the leading churches of adjoin- 
ing States to organize branch societies. Mrs. Dr. Shaw, of 
Bloomington, Ill., has been made missionary among the 
women of the Indian Territory. 





Ministers in Politics.—An ambition having cropped out 
from a few Methodist ministers at the West to run for 
Congress and smaller political offices, the Convention of 
Methodist ministers in Chicago last week proceeded to dis- 
cuss the following: 

Resolved, That any member of conference who accepts any 
political office that prevents pastoral work should locate.” 

The sentiment was unanimously in the affirmative. Rev. 
M. M. Parkhurst held that ministerial vows disqualified a 
man for holding political office, and the same was a dis- 
grace to the church; if a minister felt called to politics he 
should first confess he was mistaken when he thought he 
had a call to preach. Rev. John Williamson said that 
business men would not trust ministers who had violated 
their vows to make laws for them, and that politicians put 
them up only when all the chances were against their elec- 
tion. And Rev. J. M. Caldwell lamented what he called 
the prevailing tendency to disregard ministerial vows in 
this matter. And these are certainly the sentiments of 
the Western laity. The preacher in politics is out of 
popular respect. 


Congregationalism in Massachusetts.—The statistical 
pamphlet for 1878, published by the General Congregational 
Association of Massachusetts, presents an array of facts and 
figures that are of great value and suggestiveness to all 
Christian workers. The churches now number 529; but only 
277 have settled pastors, Of ministers there are 643; the 








church membership is 91,468, including 14,000 non-residents ; 
the Sunday-school membership is 100,438; the total of 
charitable contributions reported for the year is $309,313,- 
53; and of church expenses $697,506.18. Do Christian 
churches, it may be asked, spend, as a rule, two dollars on 
themselves for every dollar they spend on other objects ? 
And if they do, is this a just law of Christian church ex- 
penditure? Will our beneficent work in the world go 
forward as it ought until the proportion is reversed ? 

The report on the work of the churches, which occupies 
twenty central pages in this pamphlet, is a capital docu- 
ment, flashing light at every point upon methods and 
means of home evangelization. Some of these methods 
are as follows: In one church a class of young men has 
been organized by the pastor into a ‘‘ hospital company,” to 
sustain a fund for the support of the sick poor. Several of 
the churches report a change in the second, or afternoon 
»crvice, on Sunday, whereby an hour and a half of Bible 
‘tudy, with worship, is substituted for the ordinary sermon 

ervice under the direction of the pastor, who himself takes 
a hand, and ‘ preaches” briefly at the close. The plan is 
found to work well wherever tried. In the work of raising 
money there is an evident growth of the ‘‘weekly offering” 
plan in some one of its forms; and faith in its expediency 
and practicability seems to be generally increasing. Many 
churches are districting their towns, and dividing up the 
work therein in a very systematic manner. Here we ob- 
serve a ‘‘ theological class,’ there a “literary association,” 
again, a ‘“‘ prayer circle” which meets weekly for united 
specific prayer. The training of converts is carefully look- 
ed after, and of this work of supreme importance many 
pastors make a specialty. A sort of class meeting some- 
what after the Methodist form, but animated by a little 
different spirit, has been introduced in several instances. 
The habit of Bible-readings has been caught from Mr. 
Moody, and is spreading perceptibly. ‘‘ Parlor meetings” 
have been found extremely useful in promoting the social 
side of church life. One of the most prom nent develop- 
ments to be noticed is effort for temperance reform. From 
the abolishment of the use of fermented wine at the com- 
munion and the exacting of total abstinence pledges from 
new members, as one extreme, and the holding of special 
meetings of a hortatory and encouraging nature as the 
other, there has been a wide range of activity, exhibiting 
much ingenuity and zeal. One church gave up an entire 
Sunday to the consideration of the subject, holding a mass 
meeting in the evening. In this work the women of the 
churches have been peculiarly useful. 

These and many other matters show that however con- 
servative Massachusetts Congregationalism may be in some 
respects in others it is at the forefront, and that it is doing 
a valiant work in the redemption of its field. The devil is 
doing much, but the churches we sometimes hope, are do- 
ing more. Sin abounds, but grace does much more abound, 
and if we will only use it the use will tell. 


GLEANINGS. 
we are to be spent on the St. Paul's Cathedral restora- 
ons. 

—Mrs. Anna Maria Eliza Rowley, the last surviving child of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, is dead. 

—600,000 copies of the Scriptures, or parts of Scripture, have 
been issued from the kiosk at the Paris Exposition since 
May 1. 

—Mr. See, who favored woman preaching, and gave Dr. 
Craven so much trouble in the Newark Presbytery, proclaims 
himself a Swedenborgian. 

—A resolution was adopted by the New York State Uni- 
versalist Convention, which met recently at Syracuse, recom- 
mending ‘‘abstinexce from the use of tobacco to all 
ministers.” 

—The Unitarian Conference is in session this week at Sara- 
toga. Among the delegates are Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. 
Bellows, the Rev. E. E. Hale, Judge Hoar, O. B. Frothingham, 
J. Freeman Clarke, and others. 

—Dr. Wm. M. Taylor has been, during part of the summer, 
the guest of Sir Peter Coats at his country seat near Mini- 
shant, Ayrshire, Scotland. Dr. Taylor preached in the coun- 
ty town to overflowing congregations. 

—After sixty-two years’ separation the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists and the Primitive Wesleyans in Ireland are reunited. 
In 1816, the year of the division, the one included 28,500 
members: it now numbers even less, there being but 26,000. 

—Dr. J. M. Reid, one of the missionary secretaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, reported in Chicago last week 
that there was,a.great falling off in collections all over the 
West this? year, in the face,of an unusually large demand 
from abroad. 

—A party of sixty-five Bostonians, all of them Protestants, 
paid their respects to the Pope a few weeks since, complying 
with the prescribed etiquette of kneeling in his presence. 
“ Their behavior,”’ says one of the Catholic papers, * was such 
as to elicit every praise.” 

—On Sunday, September 8th, St. Paul’s P. E. Church in 
Winona, Minn., kept its Harvest Home Festival. The chan- 
cel was finely dressed with fruits, flowers, vines, and sheaves 
of grain. At the close of the service a handsome contribu- 
tion was made for the relief of sufferers from yellow fever. 

—The Chickering Ha)l Union Gospel services are to be 
resumed this month. The Rev. Samuel Colcord, having re- 
turned from Europe, is taking steps to inaugurate a greut 
union evangelistic movement in addition to the Chickering 
Hall enterprise, in which many of the leading city churches 
are to be united. 

—The First Congregational parish in Woburn, Mass, has 
called Rev. J. G. Merrill, of Davenport, Iowa: one of the 
wide-awake ministers of the West. The same parish has 
been made residuary legatee of the estate of the late Emily 
Kimball, with instructions that the property be used “in the 
interest of and for the furtherance and advancement of 
Christianity.” 

—The town corporation of Napanee, Ontario, refused to let 
the Town Hall to an infidel lecturer on learning the character 
of his lectures, and was sued for damages. Decision was 
given against the man on the ground that Christianity was 
the common law of England, and hence of Canada, and thut 
the tendency of such a lecture was against the interests of 
Christianity and hence illegal, 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Schools and Colleges. 

Not the least interesting and valusble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union is a 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 235. These schools represent the best in 
the country ; many of them are personally 
known to one or the other of the editors of 
the Christian Union; and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any school that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be 9 sccoceful 
training school uttest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 


The Blanchard Food Cure, 

People who make disease a scientific study 
are coming to think thatits cause and its 
cure are more closely associated wth food and 
the digestive functions than bas been gen- 
erally supposed. Among a large class of the 
community the greatest indifference prevails 
on this point. No care is taken when in 
health to eat such food as is nutritious and 
assimilates with the system. On the contrary, 
the mass of the people live on an unwhole- 
some, innutritious, indigestible diet, and when 
they begin to suffer from its effects resort 
to pills and bitters for relief. With reason- 
able care a man’s digestive apparatus ought 
not to be impaired. If forlackjof care, or asa 
result of illness, or from constitutional de- 
bility, or from any cause, it is injured, then the 
thing to be sought is the remedy that will 
most effectually repair the damage. This 
remedy Dr. Wright W. Blanchard claims is 
presented in his Food Cure, whereby all the 
essential elements of the most nutritious 
food are not only highly concentrated, 
but artifically prepared for ready assimi- 
lation with the system. Dr. Blanchard’s 
Foods include a Tonic Extract of Wheat, pre- 
serving these elements of the wheat kernel 
which are most nutritious to the blood and 
nerve system; a Fibrin and Wheat, repre- 
sented as containing in each quart the fibrin 
quality in sixteen pounds of beef and the 
nerve-building elements in one half bushel of 
of wheat; and a preparation of beef and milk 
for cases of extreme prostration. Those that 
have tried them speak of them as being highly 
beneficial. The beadquarters of the Blanchard 
Food Cure Co. are at 27 Union Square, New 
York. 


The Reorganization ofthe Erie Rall- 
way has relieved it from the incubus of debt 
which bas so long hung cver it; and the laying 
of athird rail, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, will make it of the same gauge as the 
other roads of the country, and bring it into 
closer connection with the great trunk lines 
of the Far West. It already carries more 
through freight than any other line out of 
New York city except the New York Central, 
which it equals in freight amount; and it has 
always been deservedly famous for the con- 
sideration of its officials. Its night express 
makes as quick time as any train out of New 
York for Chicago and St. Louis; and it is the 
only train which runs a hotel car, and so gives 
its patrons an opportunity to get a comfort- 
able meal in a leisurely manner at a reasonable 
price, and without getting off the train. 





No Hotel has received during the past 
year more unlimited or well-merited praise 
from its guests than the American House, 
Boston. 

This famous Hotel has always borne a good 
name, and we congratulate the Proprietors on 
the reputation they have achieved.—[Chicago 
Hotel Reporter. 





C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a. 

C an you ever expect the forgiveness of the 
proud and august Mrs. B, 

O r Britannia, more properly speaking, your 
mother, the Queen of the sea; 

L eading in all that is naval, ahead of the 
merchant marine, 

U ntil lately ahead with her yachting, her 
rowing and shooting in team. 

M iss Columbia, our thanks as a nation, for 
honors so gracefully won, 

B eating Oxford and Cambridge at Henley, 
shows plainly the work that was done ; 

I ncreasing the chain of our triumph regard- 
less of poor Mrs. B, 

A loving and dutiful mother, who proud of 
her daughter should be. 


—[{J. C. WHITEHOUSE, in the Evening * Mail.” 





Messrs. Stewart & Co., of 174 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, are now displaying their 
Fall stock of carpets, oil cloths and upholstery 
goods, at generally reduced prices. Thisisa 
house of Jong standing and established repu- 
tion; and the excellent quality of its goods is 
already known to many who have been led to 
patronize it on the recommendation of the 
Christian Union. Moquettes which it has 
heretofore sold at prices ranging from $1.75 
to $3.50 are now selling not higher than $3. 
In Brussels prices have been reduced 12% per 
cent. Brooklyn and Long Island people who 
are furnishing will do well to give the Messrs. 
Stewart a call. 


The Mackinnon Pen is one of the latest 
and most serviceable forms of the fountain 
pen. Its mechanism is of the simplest kind, the 
ink being contained.in the handle and escaping 
through an infinitesimal iridiym-tipped open- 
ing at the point. When notin use the point 
is protected by a gold or gutta percha cap. A 
single supply of ink is guaranteed to write 
for twenty-four hours, and the implement 
itself is warranted for three years. The flow 
of ink is steady, and the mark which it makes 
coarse or fine according to the character of the 
pen. There is no scratching, no blurring, no 
spluttering, and its operation, so far as a 
week's trial goes, is in every wuy satisfactory. 

Whe Brooklyn ** Advance” contains 
an article on the Country Home of Rey. H. 
W. Beecher by Lyman Abbott, illustrated by 
pen and ink drawings. This is a local paper 
devoted to the interests of Brooklyn; and we 
note with pleasure the accession of Dr. L. P. 
Brockett to its editorial chair. It is published 
at 679 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, and shows 
signs of increasing prosperity in its general 
healthy and vigorous appearance. 


Protect Vour Carpets by using the 
Moth Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. Amer- 
ican Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. 
For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 





The Best Lozenge.—Cassebeer’s Ammo- 
nia Lozenges for mitigating Coughs, Colds, 
etc. ; allays Throat Tickling. At Druggists, or 
by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 57 4th av., N.Y. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 

Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mattress- 
es and Patent Spring Pillows, manufactured 
by the American Carpet Lining Co., New York 
and Boston. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is tully prepared to recommen, 
Principals. Professors. Lecturers, Tutors and Gouv* 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good some to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 





THE POET WHITTIER calls it a complete success. 

THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says :—" In these days. 
when there is so much that is milk and water m our 
periodical literature, SUNDAY AFTERNOON acts 
upon the reader like a temic. The editorial depart- 
ment is especial/y strong.” 

THE HARTFORD COURANT says :—" The magazine 
is edited with extreme cleverness, and presents a great 
variety of bright, entertaining and suggestive matter.’ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


FOR OCTOBER CONTAINS 
A WORKINGMAN’S STORY. -A peculiarly 
furcibie portray ait the ou ies besetting un- 
employed workingmen n‘ By ONE OF THEM. 
MRS. BARNARD Ss Cc HU RCH.—A compre- 
hensive statement of the reasons tur and against 
a preaching. By MaRY A. E. WAGER- 


wit “oR ENVIRONMENT ¢- 
ing pa v KEV 
THE ENGLISH R EFORM ATION, 
LYMAN ase 
onriNy ATIONS O 


E RACTIV SERIALS. 

Hit fiv'fn. ‘DAIS ev HOLARS,—By ED 
ran SvSRErT HA 

FISHERS OF MEN. By 8. T. JAM 

CHIPS F ™M NOR THW ESTERN 

LOG,.—By CAMPBELL WHEATON. 

STORIES by May A. P. STANSBURY and 
others. POEMS by Paut _H. Hayne, Lucy 
LAKCOM and otbers. Preachtng Honesty and 
other gvod articies in the EDITOR'S TABLE, Also 


00. eviews. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, presenting only original 
matter, equals in literary merit the leading secular 
monthlies, and sustains to the religious press a re 
lation similar to theirs to the secular press. it aims 
to have tn all its essays, serials, stories, poems, etc.. 
® moral purpose, while in its Editor’s Table are 
vigvrous discussions of live religious themes and 
of secular themes from the relizious standpoint. 
It is pre-eminently readable, and fills a place 
asa Ts migazme occupied by no other publica- 
tion. PRIOW, $3.00 A YEAR. 

SUNDA VY AFTERNOON. Springfield, Mase. 
zw pot lh inducements to all who wish to make 
money in canvassing, 


ng interest- 


By REv. 





CHEAP 


Oratorios, 50c. each. 


-- HANDEL 






HAYDN 


... MENDELSSOHN 
occceoce RossINt 
:.MoZART 





oosees . BEETHOVEN 
MOUNT ‘OF OLIVE ecerccccccccccccees a 
PRR MUG Ceccccvccsccesecce ose .. BACH (75e.) 





MUSIC 


Operas, $1 each. 


FIDELI 7p dp a <PeabaUedSO4e2s cscdeneccevees BEETHOVEN 
eae 












ORMA...... BELLINI 
SONNAMBUL cibehabnarbheenves 

LUCREZIA BORGTA Keeesensarevecees DONNIZETTI 
CHILD Of THE REGIMENT. ” 

FR. ILO ere 

$ababesesecnsarecne VERDI 

FLOTOW 

AUST GOUNOD 

DER PREISCHUTZ ..............c0.0cese- .WEBER 


And many others, al! in full score for voice and piano. 


Send for full Catalogue to 
2 Union square, Broadway, 


A PON & C0 Sole Agents for the United States 
W a e TT] between 15th and ifth Sts., N. Y. 





READY SEPTEMBER 20th. 


SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER. 


END OF THE XVIth VOLUME. 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE NUMBER. 


‘* It is not often that we feel constrained to 
praise a publication without solicitation, 
and only because of its intrinsic and uni- 
form merit. That, however, is the case with 
SCRIBNER’S MontHiy. in its illustrated 
papers, its serial stories, its essays, its mis- 
cellaneous articles, and odds and ends of 
news and criticism, it has no equal in 
America ; for while in some particular de- 
partment one of its few real rivals may occa- 
sionally surpass it, SCRIBNER’S, as a whole 
and always, is superior in style, variety and 
thoroughness, to any competing monthly.” — 
CHARLESTON (S. C.) NEWS AND COURIER. 


SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER opens with 
“The Art-Schools of New York,”’ 


by W. C. BrownELL. Among the illus- 
trations are specimens of drawings from 
the cast and from life by pupils of the 
three schools: The National Academy of 
Design, taught by L. E. Wr-MarTH; the 
Art Students’ League, taught by WALTER 
Snimtaw,; and the Cooper Union, taught 
by Wy att Eatox and SWAIN GIFFORD. 


‘“‘A COMPANY OF ACTORS,” 
by J. BRANDER MATTHEWS, is an account 
of the leading theater of the world, The 
Comédie Francaise, with anecdotes of 
Croizette, Sarah Bernhardt, Got, Coquelin, 
and other eminent actors. ‘‘A Trip with 
Chase and Stanton.” 
in 1862, is discribed by GEN. VIELE, who 
gives new stories of the President and tells 
amid what stupidity the capture of Nor- 
folk was effected. 

““Artemus Ward at Cleveland,” 


by C. C. Rurnravrr, shows the kindly, 
as well as the eccentric side of the humor- 
ist. A laughable sketch of a** A. Ward 
and his Grate Show,” and a view of 
him at work (both by GeorGE Hoyt in 
1859), and his portrait and autograph are 
givea with the paper. 


‘Leo Marinus, the Sea-King,” 


by Henry W. EL.iot, is an account of 
the sea-lion of Alaska, whose capture and 
driving (by aid of the blue gingham um- 
brella) are made vivid by the illustrations. 
Ph ya Uncle Gabe Saved the Le- 
vee’ is a story of the Mississippi River by 
W™. a MURFREE, Sr., witb an illustration 
by ALLEN C. Repwoop. “Miss Calder- 
on’s German,” a society story, by W. 
H. BisHop, has drawings by the autbor. 
The serials are illustrated: BoyEsEN’s 
** Falconberg,”’ by Mr. DreLMan, who 
(the author says) bas cleverly caught the 
Norse physiogaomy; and * Roxy” 
(which comes to a conclusion in this num- 
ber), by Mr. SHrriaw. 


UNILLUSTRATED MATERIAL. 

The unillustrated material comprises a 
second posthumous paper by Ronee 
DaLE OWEN, on * Texas and the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,’ 
which is chiefly in defeuse of the part of 
the United States in the Mexican war and 
a history of the extraordinary illegal ne- 
gotiatious of the treaty by which the war 
was ended; a paper oa * Neophonog- 
raphy,’ by tbe inventor of tne system, 
JAMES RICHARDSON, a short-hand writer 
of long experience; asketch of * College 
Journalism” in America, by CHARLES 
F. THwrneG, and an essay on * Social- 
ism,” by Prof. W. G. SuMNER, of Yale 
Cuilege, Who considers the historic origin 
and the aims, fallacies and methods of the 
new movement. The poetry is contrib- 
uted by Bret HARTE, Sasoms T. McKay, 
and others. 

In ‘*‘ Topics of the Time,” Dr. HOLLAND 
writes of ** The Premier at a Premium,” 
‘Our Garnered Names,” and ‘* The Ca 
italist and the Laborer.” ‘* The Old Ca 
inet” is about ‘* fhe Dominion of Canada.” 
There is a ‘* Communication” about 
‘* Points in the Copyright Discussion.” 
‘* Home and Society” has advice to ‘* The 
Beginner in Journalism.” In ‘‘ Culture 
and Progress ” there is some useful intor- 
mation about ‘‘ Foreign Art Journals.” 

“The World’s Work” deals with ‘‘ Port- 





Lincoln, 


able Railways,” ‘‘Improved Steam En- 
ine,” ‘ Desilvering Lead Base Bullion by 
Slectrolysis,” etc., etc. 
“* HAWORTH’S,”’ 

FRANCES HopGson BuRNETT’s new novel 

will begin in the November number, The 
first installment will have four pictures. 
Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year, 

SCRIBNER & CO., New-York and London 


What Shall Our Children Read? 


** In the avalanche of immoral lit- 
erature that threatens the children, 
some strong, vitally wholesome, and 
really attractive magazine is re- 
quired for them, and St. Nicholas 
hee reached a higher platform, and 
commands for this service wider 
resources in art and letters, than 
any of its predecessors or contempo- 
rarves.”’—New-York Tribune. 


“PARLOR MACIC,” 


An illustrated paper by Prof. Lzo H. 
Grinpon, of the Royal School of Chemis- 
try, Manchester, England, has long been 
promised tothe readers of St. NicHo.as, 
and is now given them in the October 
number. The boys will go wild over it. 
It contains full directions for performing 
a great variety of curious and interesting 
scientific experiments, and will be wel- 
comed with delight by parents, as a 
charming addition to the list of home 
amusements. Besides this, 


ST.NICHOLAS FOR OCTOBER 


Contains a mass of capital reading for 
boys and girls—humorous and exciting 
stories, practical aud descriptive sketches, 
fine poems and funny verses, and scores 
of striking and beautiful illustrations. 

Subscription price, $3 a year, 25 cents 
a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York and London. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 








. 
The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 


This is an entirely new book, music well-selected 
and with German and English words, the latter 
translated by L.G. ELSON. A valuable acquisition 
to the list of Male Quartet books. 


Complete $2.50; Vocal parts, each 60 cts. 
Together $2.00. 


Teachers, &c., are invited to send for Catalogues 
and Circulars, containing large lists of the best 
most useful and newest books for their use the 
coming season. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record, 


A New Weekly Musical Paper, commences Sept. 7. 


A wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
rete, Organinta, layers and Music-iovers gener- 
ally. reading matter, 6 pages selected 
+ hy (312 pages per year,) $2 per year in advance. 


Tyachore< of of Cinatng Classes will please examine 
L. O. Em N’s **Onward,” ($7.50 per dozen.) 
canting ~“y ny or Encore,” 80 widely known. Or 

‘. JOHNSON’S ** Method tor Singing Class- 

(% per doz.) or EMERSON’S ** Salutation,”’ 
per dor. ) for Choirs and Singing Schools. 

AU Buoks sent post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


worth of Music tor 9. 8 Sample 1 100. 
Agents wanted. Outfit lic. ING & Co., 
Ohristian Union building, 27 Pariet Place,N.¥. 

HE “ Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5yols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’Ss ENGLAND. Cvols. ae. extra gilt. 


GIBBON’s RoME. 6 vols. Clot gilt. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPFELFINGEH, Phila, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, MARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: copy of etther for 
one year, Po 6 Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in United States or Canada on re- 











cetpt o, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
ys « masas. 00 . pecmess. for rats 
or ~ af wo for ‘ostage prepaid the 
bubtishers HAR RPER'S CATALOGUE will be 


recetpt o, Cents. 
Kh Her Y BROT a Owe Square, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore 


e Worl 
’ Saree Books - your price 
Books at our price 
2, 3 Bibles and Prayer Books at are 
price. Catslogue of fiction free LEGGART BROS 
Beekman &t., opp. New Post Office, New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIT., No. 12. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The Sunday-School Lesson for this week 
being a review, we refer the readers of the 
Christian Union to the articles heretofore 
published on the Lessons, 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
Review. 


HARVESTING. 

Perpetual plowing, sowing and weeding will not put 
grain into the garner. Endless grafting and pruning will 
never fill the bin with apples. Wheat must be harvested. 
Apples must be gathered. Perhaps you may pluck some 
souls into the kingdom this review Sunday. At least ycu 
may ask yourself, ‘‘ Have I neglected harvesting?’ And 
you may prepare to do better work in the future by learn- 
ing some things. Machinery is a greaf blessing. With it 
you may reap a field in a day. But you cannot gather 
grapes or peaches so. The best fruit must be hand-picked. 
Souls are tender and precious. You must pluck them with 
loving care for each. And you must watch closely, to get 
them in at the right moment. Clubbing the tree when 
apples are green may bring down some. Yet hurling 
Gospel at a class is not so good as loving, personal work. 
Nor wait too long. The lazy or pleasure-loving gardener 
loses many grapes, because he lets the frost touch them. 
With a gentle, firm, loving, wise hand gather the little 
souls into the kingdom. 


Correspondence. 





THE CAN'T GET AWAY CLUB. 
MoBILE, Ala., Sept. Sth, 1878. 
Messrs. Editors Christian Union : 

DEAR Sirs: The New Orleans ‘‘ Times” and Associated 
Press have combined to represent Mobile as indifferent to 
the sufferings of her sister Southern cities. 

Enclosed circular of the ‘‘ Can’t Get Away Club” shows 
cnly a part of what Mobile has done. At this date she 
has collected and applied 24,000 (of these more than $1,500 
to New Orleans), and has sent off fifty-nine physicians and 
nurses to Memphis, Vicksburg, Grenada and Holly Springs. 
So much in defense of Mobile. 

My principal object in writing is to call the attention of 
the almsgiving North to the advantages of remitting col- 
lections to a point like this, directly in the focus of the 
fever district, instead of the indiscriminate sending to 
places according to guess as to wants. 

At present, although no place receives more than it 
needs, it must be that some, because of prominence or 
vehemence of appeal, receive more than their just shares. 
Some of the small localities, whose condition is worse, 
relatively, than large ones, because apt to be even without 
good medical advisers in the outset of the fever, must be 
overlooked by the North on account of unfamiliarity with 
the geography of the infected district. 

The measures for relief should be systematized by an 
organization having thorough knowledge of the country 
and the respective local necessities. The Howard Associa- 
tion of New Orleans has unquestionably done much in the 
desired direction, but New Orleans is too much occupied 
with its own misery to be able to give proper attention to 
all the outside suffering. The case is different with the 
‘‘Can’t Get Away Club” of Mobile. 

Inasmuch as through the rigid land quarantine estab- 
lished in July by the city and county of Mobile, the fever 
has been warded off from us, and there is not only no case 
or suspicion of a case of yellow fever in the county, and 
the death rate is even below the average for this season, 
our people have minds and hearts undisturbed to attend to 
their neighbors’ wants. 

It is safe to assert that there is not a hamlet in which the 
disease has hitherto appeared which has not telegraphed to 
Mobile for aid, and communication with all infected points 
is almost hourly, advising us of the progress of the dis- 
ease. The ‘‘ Can't Get Away Club” is an old experienced 
organization in honest and efficient hands. I would sug- 
gest that it would conduce to effectiveness, economy, and 
impartiality, for Northern aid destined for the minor 
and interior points within the fever district to be sent to 
this organization to be distributed. I take the liberty of 
addressing your journal, believing that by so doing I can 
more speedily and certainly reach a large number of those 
in the North who are contributing to the relief of yellow 
fever sufferers, than through any other, who will be thank- 
ful for the above practical suggestion. 

Very respectiully, C. L. BROMBERG. 
CHRIST GOD OF VERY GOD. 
Mount HOLLy, September 4th, 1878. 

Does the author of the editorial in last week’s Christian 
Union, ‘‘God Manifest in the Flesh,” mean to teach that 
Christ is not God? The article will scarcely bear any 
other interpretation. Yet to believe that the Christian 
Union endorses that is very painful to me, as I can but 
believe it will be to many others, 

It may be, as the article asserts, that ‘‘the New Testa- 
ment nowhere asserts that Jesus Christ is God,” but, do 
you believe that our Lord would have allowed Thomas to 
call Him, unrebuked, *‘my Lord and my God,” had he not 
been, in deed and in truth, ‘‘ very God of very God”? Do 
you think that he (a Jew, and with all a Jew’s reverence 
for the incommunicable name) would have presumed to 





say of himself, ‘“‘ before Abraham was, J Am,” had he not 
been Jehovah? I cannot. Were there no other proofs, I 
must still believe, as I do, that he was then, as now, “‘ God 
over all, blessed for evermore ;” as truly God, while volun- 
tarily subjecting himself to the limitations of the flesh, as 
since he has resumed the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was. 

‘‘Christ raised the dead; so did Elijah.” But how dif- 
ferently, no reader of the Scripture needs to be told; the 
one, by pleading and supplication before the God whom 
he served, the other, by the word of hisown power. There 
is the same marked contrast (which I see not how any one 
can overlook) between the miracles wrought by Moses, or 
any other man, and those of our Lord. 

I cannot explain ‘‘ why one manifestation of God should 
pray to another manifestation of God,” as expressed else- 
where in the same issue of the Christian Union, any more 
than I can explain how, in the mysterious trinity of our 
own being, which we know, each one of us, to be a trinity, 
the passions and the heart often urge that which the reason 
and the will sternly deny—how the physical shrinks some- 
times from that to which the spiritual impels it—how, in 
the one nature, and that finite, there is, as it were, plead- 
ing granted or refused. 

How then shall I grasp the infinite? If I cannot explain 
the processes of my own nature, how shall I expect to 
fathom the ‘‘ manifestations” of the Most High? The 
question of the ages, ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” has never been answered yet but in the negative. 
Only in the ‘ Immanuel” is God brought within the reach 
of our finiteness, and because he thus condescends to us 
shall we say he is not God! 

Will not the Christian Union reassure those of us who 
are grieved by this article, as I know that many are 
beside tHYS LISLE. 

You say, The sun is very hot to-day. ».You mean the 
sunshine; that which not only represents the sun but 
emanates from the sun, partakes of its nature, manifests 
it to the earth and its inhabitants. But the sunshine 
and the sun are not in fact identical; they are identical 
in substance but not identical in personality. When we 
say that Jesus Christ is God we mean more than that he 
is a representative of God; we mean that he possesses 
the divine nature, manifests the divine qualities, pro- 
duces the divine effects. But we evidently do not mean 
that Christ and God are synonymous terms. Jesus 
Christ was a man, probably about five feet nine inches 
in height, with, we will suppose, brown hair, and wear- 
ing a long, loose robe, sandals, and probably a turban. 
But our correspondent does not surely suppose that 
God is, or then was, five feet nme inches high, with 
brown hair, and dressed in a loose robe, sandals and a 
turban. Does she think the suggestion irreverent? 
The irreverence is not ours. It is the irreverence in- 
herent in any philosophy which fails to recognize the 
difference between the infinite and imcomprehensible 
Divine Spirit and the same Spirit brought within human 
comprehension by limitations to which it voluntarily 
submitted in the incarnation; in the very act by which 
the Word of God became flesh and tabernacled among 
men. 


THE ELECTION OF THE JEWS. 

The followirg letter throws some light from a some- 
what new point of view upon the subject treated by an 
Inquiring Friend in the question whether God was not 
represented by the Old Testament as showing favorit- 
ism to the Jewish people: 


There never was a period before the birth of Christ when 
monotheism, or the belief in one omnipotent being as the 
God cf the whole human race, could have found acceptance 
with mankind. The entire mode of thought, all the in- 
stincts of antiquity, were opposed to such a view. Every 
nation possessed its own gods. To these alone it owed al- 
legiance, and these, it believed, looked upon it as the ob- 
ject of their especial favor and protection. Although it 
held to the existence of other gods for other nations, it 
owed them nothing; it expected nothing from them. Of 
these gods the prevalent conception in early times was 
practically that of chiefs who led them out to war and 
fought their battles for them. Thus Greece had its gods, 
Rome its gods, Egypt its gods, Assyria its gods, Canaan its 
gods, who fought for each of them and who fought against 
all others. The same belief practically shines out in the 
earlier Hebrew conception of Jehovah. He is their leader 
in war. He is their champion to beat down their foes be- 
fore them. He is spoken of as ‘tthe God of battles”; 
‘‘The Lord shall fight for you’; ‘‘God shall fight for us”; 
“‘ With us is the Lord our God, to help us and to fight our 
battles.” This is the language of the primitive Jewish 
thought, and it represents what was essentially the view 
of all the nations of antiquity. So strong was this feeling 
even among the early Jewish Christians that when Peter 
had ventured to proclaim the tidings of a divine Saviour 
to the Gentile world some of the Hebrew converts were 
greatly scandalized that any not of their own nation 
should have had the benefit of his truth—that the Hebrew 
Saviour and the Hebrew God could be carried out beyond 
the limits of the Hebrew nation. A similar sentiment 
prevailed throughout the ancient world. 

It was this fact that rendered necessary the choice of a 
particular people through whom the legacy of truth was 
to be handed down to succeeding ages. If it be said that 
God, by an omnipotent favoritism, picked out from among 
the nations of the earth a meager handful of Jews on whom 
to shower his benefits, and flung aside the countless myri- 
ads to whom these puny Hebrews are but as a single 





pebble to the millions that lie scattered on the sea-shore, 
then he who rejects such a belief is nobler than he who 
receives it. But this is not the case. Such a view is alike 
repugnant to the teachings of Scripture and to our highest 
conceptions of the Father whom we have learned to love. 
He rejected none. He chose the surest way to impart 
himself ultimately to all. Had any nation in those early 
days been offered a deity who was to be the God of all 
mankind, they would have said, ‘‘ We will not have him. 
We do not want a God who cares for others as much as he 
cares for us. We want a God that will make us his special 
favorites and will fight for us against all others.” We repeat 
it, therefore, that monotheism, which is the fundamental 
principle of both Judaism and Christianity, never could 
have found acceptance with antiquity, and that in be- 
stowing himself chiefly on one nation God was taking the 
course that was practicable with mankind, National 
deities alone were known or accepted, and so his name and 
his truth must flow through the channel of a national 
religion in order to find acceptance at all. It was not 
the rejection of a part. It was the election of the whole. 
and a choice of the only method by which he could bestow 
himself ultimately upon the entire race. W.S. L. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION.« 

siblical scholars of every class must rejoice that the 
scientific survey of the Holy Land has reached such a 
point that it may be called a complete success. Con- 
sidering the obstacles to be overcome, no bolder enter- 
prise than this has been undertaken in modern times. 
The task, however, bas not been uchieved wiihout 
severe hardships and constant exposure of life and 
health on the part of those who have been in the field; 
and as few persons appreciate the difficulties encoun- 
tered in carrying on such a work it may be well to remind 
them that the English party lost one of its most efti- 
cient officers, C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, and also one of 
Captain Warren’s men, Corporal Duncan, both of whom 
are buried in the Protestant cemetery at Jerusalem. 
Captain Stewart, who succeeded Captain Warren in 
charge of the Survey, was obtiged to return to England 
shattered in health; and nearly or quite every member 
ot Lieut. Conder’s party has been prostrated more than 
once by fever or other diseases peculiar to Syria. Of 
former explorers should be mentioned Licut. Dale, 
Lieut. Molyneaux, Costigan, Otto Friedrich von Rich- 
ter and Roth, all of whom lost their lives in attempts to 
explore the Jordan valley. In the fall of 1873 the Eng- 
lish party was broken up and driver out of the valley 
for the winter because of the terrible fever by which 
every member was attacked. ‘‘One of the most ap- 
palling features of this dreadful fever is that while the 
patient will answer any question quite rationally be 
will wander in his talk the moment you leave him 
quiet.” The party suffered a great deal from Syrian 
fever, hay fever, dysentery, sunstroke, ophthalmia, and 
general exhaustion. The fevers are frequently followed 
by severe and painful ulcers, and from these both offi- 
cers and men were sometimes quite disabled. 

Other and very serious troubles arose from the in- 
habitants. On one occasion, at Safed, Conder’s party 
were attacked by fanatical Moslems, and every member 
was severely wounded; indeed, their escape from a vio- 
lent death at the hands of an infuriated mob seems truly 
miraculous. A vivid.account of this event will be 
found on pp. 190-203 of the second volume of the work 
before us. After long delay justice was at last done, 
the offenders were punished, Lieut. Kitchener had the 
honor of a triumphal entry into the place, and a fine of 
£270 was paid to the Committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

Sometimes the party found the authorities very surly 
and disobliging, or the suspicious peasants unwill- 
ing to answer questions, or the fanatical villagers com- 
bining to hinder their work by pulling up their stakes 
or destroying their cairns. Once Sergeant Black was 
deliberately fired upon, and he came back to camp with 
two bullets that had fallen very near him; and Lieut, 
Conder himself was taken for a thief and fired upon by 
one of his own men, the ball passing within a few inches 
of his head. Different members of the party were 
stoned on various occasions and called all sorts of op- 
probrious epithets, such as “ pig,” ‘‘dog,” ‘ infidel,” 
etc.; but it was the stones and not the epithets which 
endangered their lives. At one place the champion 
bully of the village seized one of their horses which a 
sergeant was riding and refused to let him go without 
backsheesh, He even took up stones to enforce his de- 
mands, A pistol was aimed at his head, whereupon he 
dropped the stones and fled. Conder had him arrested, 
chiefly as a warning to others. But the amusing part 
of the affair was that the governor of Hebron, where 
the culprit was locked up, ‘‘ was highly delighted, and 
begged us to make a prisoner of any one who even looked 
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at us in a way we did not like.” Conder adds: ‘‘ Such 
prisoners are a source of income to the governors of 
towns.” 

Sometimes the mercury was raised to 106 deg. in the 
shade, and the heated stones and earth seemed to scorch 
the soles of their boots. Conder says that the skin of 
his nose came quite off, and his face was sore and ex- 
ceedingly painful. At times mirages, by throwing all 
objects out of their true position, would sericusly inter- 
fere with their work, and the heat and dust nearly or 
quite ruined their photographi: g implements. They 
were attacked by robbers, bitten by scorpions, pros- 
trated by siroccos, and overtaken by storms—when 
they have been up all night for two nights in suc- 
cession holding on to tueir tents to preveat them from 
Then the glace of the white chalk 
and limestone was painful and injurious to the eyes, 
and brought on serious ophthalmic affections. 

Thus, in spite of obs'acles of various kinds, the work 
has gone cn and the survey of Western Palestine is now 
complete. 3etween Dan and Beersheba, the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean, 6,000 square miles have been 
surveyed with an accuracy «qual to that of the ordoance 
survey of England. 

Nine thousand names bave been collected ot bills, 
valleys, fountains, ruins, etc. Of the six hundred and 
twenty-two Bible names in Western Palestine four bun- 
dred and thir'y-four are now identified with reasonable 
certainty, and of the latter number oze hundred and 
seventy-two are discoveries of the Survey party. If we 
add to this the fact that of the one huadred or more 
Bible names in Eastern Palestine upwards of seventy 
have been recovered—a large proportion by the labors 
of the American party—we have a result which alone 
crowns with success the work of exploration in Pales- 
tine. The recovery of names and the identification of 
Biblical sites is, however, but a small part of the real 
work accomplished on po! h sides of the Jordan, 

Doubtless many persons regard the map as the chief 
result of this great enterprise, and are looking forward 
with interest to the time when it will be published. 
Some are impatient at the delay in its publication; but 
such cannot realize either the cost or the magni ude of 
the work. What will the map contain? Let us answer 
in part in Conder’s own words: ‘It will consist of 
twenty-six sheets, and each sheet will be accompanied 
by a Memoir. It will show towns, villages, ruins, rvads, 
water-courses, and buildings, tombs, arches, cisterns, 
wells, springs, and rock-cut wine-presses. The bills 
will also be delineated and the cultivation shown, olives, 
figs, vines, and paims being distinguished; and the wild 
growth, oak-trees, scrub, and principal separate trees 
will appear. The Roman milestones on the roads are 
marked, and every similar relic of antiquity; the heights 
of the various principal features will be given, and the 
levels of the Sea of Galilee and Dead Sea, which have 
been fixed to within a foot. Palestize is thus brought 
home to England [and America], asd the student may 
travel, in his study, over its weary roads and rugged 
hills without an ache, and may ford its dangerous 
streams, and pass through its malarious plains without 
discomfort.” 

The Memoirs which accompany the map will contaia 
amass of valuable information. The 9,000 names will 
be classified and translated, _There will be detail: d de- 
scriptions of the topography and geology of the country, 
its hydrograpby, the architectural features of every 
ruin, enlarged plans of the more important places, ful] 
accounts of the population, and a large number of 1p- 
teresting and important archeological facts will be 
given 

Lieut. Conder has always a generous appreciation 
of his fellow-laborers, both officers and men, and like- 
wise of others who have devoted themselves to tbis 
work of exploration; and considering the fact that cer 
tain persons have endeavored to disparage the services 
which Dr, Tristram has rendered to Biblical scieuce, it 
is gratifying to find the Lieutenant paying a high tribute 
to the ‘‘indomitable energy” of that gentleman, and 
also to the ‘‘accuracy of the work done by him.” 
‘* Wherever,” says Conder, ‘‘ we came across his line of 
march our observations confirmed those which he had 
made.” 

The portion of Conder’s work which will be most 
closely scrutinized is that which relates to the identifica- 
tion of Biblical sites. For this special work he seems 
to have been well fitted. He was connected with the 
Survey for more than six years. When to his thorough 
training we add the fact that he lived in the country 
during a large part of this period, and went over the 
ground acre by acre and square mile by square mile, the 
weight of his opinion on all topographical and arche »- 
logical questions can hardly be overestimated. Further- 
more, in this department he seems to have exercised 
unusual caution. The identifications are numerous and 
the subject can only be referred to at present. 

Of ‘* aon near to Salem,” where John was baptiz- 
ing, both names occur on the line of the great road 
leading from Shechem to the Jordan. This is the only 
“Salem” in Palestine which has an Anon near it. 


being swept away. 





Here “‘ all the requisites are met: the two names, the 
fine water supply, the proximity of the desert, and the 
open character of the ground.” The name Emmaus of 
the New Testament is preserved in "Amwis. This 
place is o e hundred and sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
while the gospels say ‘‘ sixty furlongs.” The difficulty 
is solved by the venerable Sinaitic manuscript which 
states the distance of Emmaus from Jerusalem to be 
one hundred and sixty furlongs. Sychar, ‘‘a city of 
Samaria,” has been supposed to be represented by 
*Askar; but this word begins with a guttural, an insur- 
mountable difficulty. But the Samaritan chronicle 
represents Sychar by Ischar, and the Samaritans in 
travslating their chronicle into Arabic call it "Askar, 
thus explaining the guttural. The chapters on ‘* Jeru- 
salem,” ‘‘The Temple aud Calvary,” are of great in- 
terest. He shows that it is impossible for the Church 
of tbe Holy Sepulcher to represent the true site of Cal- 
vary, and, with Dr. Chaplin, Herr Konrad Schick, 
Baurathre and others, he is inclined to plage it north of 
the Damascus gvte. 

With Lieut. Kitchener, who was for a time his com- 
panion and afterwards his successor, and Dr. Merrill of 
the American Survey, he 1s inclined to place Capernaum 
at Khan Minieh, and advances some additional reasons 
in support of that view which those gentleman have not 
given. All the facts which the survey bas brought to 
light with regard to the synagogues of Galilee, of which 
twelve or more have been recovered, militate sgainst the 
theory that the one of which remains exist at Tell Hum 
could have existed at the time of Christ. This belongs, 
like the others, to the second or third century of our 
era. lle also agrees with Dr. Merrill in showiog that 
the ‘‘ Cities of the Plain” must bave been situated at 
the north end of the Dead Sea, aud that many of the 
mounds in the Jordan valley are artificial, a fact that 
has been disputed. 

The Survey has brought to light the remains of ex 
tensive vineyards, wine-presses, aqueducts and reser- 
voirs in places now barren and desolate, which attest 
the fertility of the country in former times; and it is 
abundantly shown that the present state of ruin and 
decay was brought about chiefly by the agency of man. 
As it was not possible for Lieut, Conder ‘‘ to conde ise 
the information collected by the Survey i to a few 
pages,” neither is it possible for us in the present artic'e 
to c nvey any adequate idea of the richness of the con 
tents of these two popular volumes of ‘* Tent Work in 

-alestine.” 


The same undertone of pathos that ran through Florence 
Montgomery's earliest book, ‘‘ Misunderstood,’’ marks her 
latest, ‘‘ Seaforth.” The heroine is the only child of an 
English earl, whose comirg disappointed the hopes of her 
father, and who from her childhood has had the sad con- 
sciousness of being ‘‘not wanted.’’ The hero, too, who is 
the old earl’s nephew and heir, is on this account hated by 
his father; a fact which makes a natural bond of sympathy 
between the cousins, and works the story very naturally 
into the orthodox channel of love and, after a great many 
seemingly unnecessary tribulations, a happy marriage. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 


As the author of the ‘‘ Cuckoo Clock,’ Mrs. Molesworth 
(Ennis Graham) has become a familiar friend to a large 
circle of juvenile readers. With her latest story, ‘‘ Hather- 
court,” she widens the circle and takes in a host of adults. 
The plot is rather an involved one, hinging upon a will 
which makes the hero’s inheritance of a large property 
contingent upon his marriage with his cousin. Of course 
he prefers another girl, and the complications arising out 
of this preference go to make up a singularly bright and 
animated story. The situations are exceedingly well man- 
aged, the probabilities are nowhere strained, the charac 
ters are interesting, and the reader is allowed all the time 
to entertain a cheerful confidence in their ultimate happi- 
ness, which, as the result proves, is not misplaced. The 
book is one of ti.e ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” and is published 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


‘“Hints to Women on the Care of Property ” (Harper & 
Brothers’ Half-Hour Series) was suggested to its author, 
Alfred Walker, by the frequent instances which came to 
his knowledge where women owning property entrusted 
the management of their affairs to persons who proved to 
be dishonest or incapable, or both. The motive is a worthy 
one, and the next thing is to persuade women to read the 
book intelligently, a task which we fear will be rather dif- 
ficult of accomplishment to the extent that is every way 
desirable. Among the topics treated are: Receipts and 
Bills, Bank Checks, etc., Notes, Savings Banks, Friend- 
ship Loans, Loans to a Near Relative, etc., etc. Asa 
specimen of the sensible advice given we quote a sentence 
or two from the remarks on savings banks: ‘‘When a 
depositor seems to be approaching the close of Jife, and has 
no estate requiring settlement by the probate court, it is 
well to fill out the order printed in the back of the book 
for some one whom she may designate to draw the money.” 
Otherwise a probate settlement may be necessary before it 
can be obtained, and the expenses may consume the entire 
deposit. The information is given in plain and simple lan- 
guage, such as any woman can understand, whether she is 
or is not acquainted with business terms. If this little 
compilation could have been placed in the hands of women 
who own property the public might have been spared hun- 


dreds of the painful disclosures that have been made within | 


the last ten years. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Paris has forty-one daily newspapers. 
—Madame Thiers purposes to publish the speeches of her 
late husband. 
The Clarendon Press promises us a Concordance to the 
Septuagint. 
—Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
‘before the mast” this time. 
—Mr. Bancroft, the historian, has laid up real property 
at Newport valued at $30,000. 


is going to Europe, but not 


Five copies of a new radical newspaper in Brussels are 
sold fora penny. Cheap enough. 
‘ Punch’s ”’ 
Beaconsfield has reached a sale of 60,000 copies. 


—The collection of eartoons of Disraeli- 

—Ditson & Co., the well-known musical publishers, have 
started a weekly journal called ‘‘ The Musical Record.” 

—Commander Cameron is off for India by way of Asia 
Minor and Persia: and a book of travel is likely to be one 
result. 

—The new edition of the Dictionary of the French Acad- 
emy suppresses 500 words as obsolete and introduces 2,200 
as new. 

—Miss Kate Sanborn is to give an appetizing course of 
lectures on English literature in Boston, beginning in 
November. 

—We are surprised to find one of the staff writers of the 
** Academy” using the inexcusable barbarism ** have got”’ 
for ‘* have.” 

—Mr. Skeat estimates that it will take him about three 
more years to complete his etymological dictionary of the 
English language. 

—It is said that the vacant post of Chief Librarian to 
the British Museum has been offered to Mr. E. A. Bond, 
now keeper of the MSS. 

—Octave Feuillet has just pubhshed another novel, 
** Journal d’une Femme”; and several editions have already 
been called for in Paris. 

—The ‘Saturday Review” draws a distinction between 
book worms and newspaper worms; and puts down the 
latter as an inferior class. 

—More translations of interesting inscriptions by Dr. 
Birch and others are announced by Bagster & Son, under 
the head of “* Records of the Past.”’ 

One of Mr. Spurgeon’s recent sermons has been trans 
lated into Servian, and a copy sent to each of twelve hun 
dred teachers and preachers in Servia. 

Johnson wrote his ‘* Rasselas” to earn money to send 
toa dying mother. The work took him a week, and for it 
he received £100; £25 for a second edition. 

The new Positivist bi-monthly in Paris has lived to ap- 
pear in its second number, and the editor, Pierre Lafitte, 
has begun a series of elementary philosophical lec anny 

—The public are getting hungry for the new ‘ No 
Name” yolume of poetry, but Roberts Brothers will not 
give a taste of the book until its publication, which will 
be in October. 

—The late Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., left notes on 
upwards of five thousand English churches, a first portion 
of which, covering the churches of Kent, has been pub- 
| lished by Murray. 

—Students of mediw#val church history will welcome the 
announcement that Dr. Pope, keeper of the Records in 
Dresden, will shortly publish ‘*‘ Analecta Vaticana,” a col- 
lection of extracts from manuscript documents drawn 
from the Papal archives. 

—The work upon the new extended edition of Coole’s 
‘“Index to Periodical Literature” is now well organized 
and fairly in hand, and its completion may be expected 
within two or three years. Some fifty librarians in this 
country and in England are coéperating, and the contents 
of all leading periodicals in both countries will be indexed. 

—The Fall announcements of Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
make a long and attractive list. They include new books 
by Miss Alcott and Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson; a book of brief 
French biographies by Mr. Hamerton; a volume of short 
stories by Rev. Robert T. 8. Lowell; tue ‘*‘ No Name” col- 
lection of anonymous poetry; the Memoir of Mrs. Jame- 
son; Prof. Seeley’s Life of Stein; and Ruskin’s Notes on 
Turner’s drawings. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ackuwowledged in its earviest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price 
Adams, Rev. C. C., Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. v2 
F. Roper 
Harper Bros. 10 
18 lish ¢ lassics. 
Publishing Co. 
XI il. 


Arnold, wee “ Selected Poems.” . 
Blaisdell, ‘Outlines for the study of 





4 


D’ Aubigne, “ History of the Reformation.” Vol. 
Carter & Bros. 2 00 
Agatha Lee’s Inberitance “e Sunday 


‘The Secret Drawer.” . Hour 
“Gentleman Jim.” eries. 


Doudney, Mrs. 8., “* Under Gray W alls.” 
Higham, Mrs. M. R., * 


Prentiss, Mrs. E 





A. D. F. Rand Iph. Each 
harle *s Scribner’s Sons. 1 50 
‘Mediwval Churct 1 History. 3 Ov 
* Predestination and Free © ill.” 
& T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Gebhardt, H., yee by Rev. John Jefferson, “ The Doe- 
trine of the A poe alypse.”’.. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Gréville, H.. * Sonia. Peterson Bros. 50 
Hunt, H. G. B., * History of Music. .Charies Scribner's Sons. 1 0 
Jackson, L. E., Gospel Work in New York City. 
N. Y. City Missions. 


Eggleston, E., * Roxy.’’.... 
Frenc h, R. Chenevix, 
Forbes, Prof. J., D.D. 





Lutharat, John’s Gospel.” Vol TA 
1 Clark, Edinburgh. 


- Carter & Bros. 1 00 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, Unitarian keview. The American 
Garden, Family Christian A!manac, Nineteenth Report N. Y. Ho- 
poceee Medical College, Three Pa kages Sunday school Cards, 
Evargelical Christendom, fe avadian Independent, (ongregati nal- 
ist “Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field. Magazine of Art, 

Contemporary Review, Missionary Record | Presvy.). Missionary 
Record (Church of Scotland), Indian Evangelical! Alliance, Litteli*s 
| Living Age, American Maii ana Export Journal. 


T. 
“M. F.S8.,” “ Home Lessons on the old P math.” 
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THE SutTrRo TUNNEL.—Since the opening of this great 
engineering work its success has been abundantly proved. 
The temperature of the 2,000 feet level in the Savage Mine 
has been reduced from 120 to 94 degrees, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the whole system of levels with 
which it is connected will be cooled and ventilated in a 
corresponding degree. 


VALUABLE ANTIQUE.—At Rome fragments have been 
found of an imperial statue, some nine feet in height, of 
the best period of Graeco-Roman art, cast in fine Corin- 
thian bronze and overlaid with a thick layer of gold. It 
seems to have been hewn in pieces by swords and axes, 
and is evidently one of those cast into the Tiber through 
popular execration of the person represented. The 
beauty, richness and truthfulness of the execution and the 
perfection of the bronze and gilding pronounce the work 
to be of the first century, and probably the statue is one of 
Domitian. 


THE FATE OF A PIcTURE.—When a valuable picture is 
about to be exported from Italy the Government reserves 
the right to take possession thereof at a certain rate of 
valuation. An English connoisseur secured a gem by one 
of the old masters, and hired a painter to paint a modern 
landscape over his priceless treasure. He felt sure that 
the picture thus masked would elude the vigilance of the 
authorities, and that when he had it safe in London he 
could easily have the later picture rubbed off, thus leav- 
ing the old master in allits beauty. He was quite right, 
but the cleaner rubbed off the old master’s work as well 
aus the landscape, and beneath the old master they found 
—a portrait of an officer of the Court of George I. 


\ WESTERN BoarD oF HEALTH.—The State Board of 
Health of Lllmois is credited with almost unprecedented 
efficiency. It has been in operation one year; has had 
thirteen meetings in various parts of the State; has issued 
certiticates to 4,950 physicians and midwives, each of which 
is signed by its seven members; has examined 366 appli- 
cants for the license to practice, and rejected 221 of them; 
has driven 1,200 unqualified practitioners out of the State; 
has stopped eight colleges from giving two graduating 
courses in one year; has refused to accept or to recognize 
the diplomas of eight medical schools: has revoked six cer- 
titicates for gross unprofessional conduct and advertising; 
and at its meeting in Decatur, June 27th, authority was 
given to revoke the certificate of another physician, ac- 
cused of being an abortionist, in case the facts presented 
were proven. 


Casts FRoM Livinac Forms.—‘‘I was taken by a friend 
to see the wonderful plaster casts of living human beings, 
which are among the curiosities of the Russian depart- 
ment. How the thing is done it is impossible to imagine, 
but there the two statues are, recumbent female figures, 
undoubtedly taken from living women. One lies slightly 
turned upon her side, her lips parted in a smile, as though 
she was striving to suppress a laugh. The other, who has 
much the finest form of the two, lies face downward, her 
fect crossed, and her head pillowed on her folded arms, as 
though she had thrown herself down to sleep. The mi- 
nutest details of the texture of the skin, nails, etc., are 
very perfectly reproduced, the * goose flesh’ wherewith 
the skin is covered being amusingly noticeable, and show- 
ing that the preparation used for these casts, the composi- 
tion whereof is a secret, must be applied cold. Then all 
the little indentations in the soles of the feet and the palms 
of the hands, and the curves of the nails, and their rim- 
ming of skin and flesh, are reproduced with even startling 
accuracy.”—{Paris correspondencefof ‘* Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


GRACE CHURCH IMPROVEMENTS.—The chantry adied to 
and the improvements made in Grace Church are ap- 
proaching completion. The reredos is not up, nor has the 
window for the chancel arrived from France, but the 
organ is in its place and the chantry is all but finished. 
This is the extension on the south side of the church, is in- 
tended to be used for daily service, and is only accessible 
from the church. On entering it one is struck with the 
exquisite harmony of the interior; the carving, the tiling, 
the decorated ceiling, the beautiful stained glass, all accord 
so entirely that no one object attracts the attention, but 
there is only a sense of delight at the beauty of the whole. 
The glass is perfect both in coloring and execution, and 
each window can bear as close examination as a painting. 
The faces of the children portrayed are exquisite in form 
and expression, noticeably of David as a boy, the maiden 
ministering to Naaman’s wife, the copy of Raphael’s 

‘Belle Jardiniére,” and Christ turning his face towards 
Nazareth. The carving for the altar is not yet in its place, 
nor the tiling of the floor finished, but there is enough done 
to give an idea of what the effect will be. In the church 
the window opening into the chantry represents the two 
singing angels of Fra Angelico (those generally copied), 
surmounted by the cherubs from the Sistine Madonna, and 
an inscription showing that it is a memorial window to 
Miss Wolfe’s father and mother. In fact, the chantry 
and ail the improvements are regarded by the donor, Miss 
Wolfe, as in memory of her parents. The design of the 
reredos and the parts executed give promise of a work of 
great beauty, and every detail in church and chantry 
shows the cultured taste and exquisite finish which char- 
acterize all the work of the architect, Mr. Renwick. The 
stained glass, which was imported from France, is proba- 

bly the finest in this city, and the brilliant yet subdued 
coloring pleases without fatiguing the eyes. 





THE Metric System.—The English and American dele- 
gates to the International Congress on Weights, Measures 
and Coins, have passed a resolution urging their respective 
governments to appoint a mixed commission to consider 
the expediency of adopting the metric system, and the 
rest of the Congress adopted a resolution expressing its 
disappointment at the delay or refusal of these countries 
with Russia to pledge themselves to the reform at once. 
We Americans are wont to felicitate ourselves on our 
readiness to adopt anything that commends itself to our 
common seuse, but so long as we delay the formal adoption 
of the decimal system we permit ourselves to be rated 
with England, whose adherence to ancient forms we are 
apt to term stupid and ridiculous. Does it seem possible 
that anyone could for a moment hesitate between the 
£. s. d. of the old Colonial and present English currency 
and our own simple decimals? Yet that sysvem might 
easily have been perpetuated if the earlier Congresses had 
not been wise enough to adcpt a system which is so famil- 
iar and easy of comprehension that anything different 
seems idiotic. The system known as ‘‘ the French? was in 
reality the result of combined action on the part of a num- 
ber of European nations early in the present century. To 
say that anyone of ordinary intelligence can learn it in an 
hour is to leave a wide margin for slowness of apprehen- 
sion. Its adoption is merely a question of time, for chil- 
dren are now learning it in the public schools, and the 
next generation will unanimously demand what is now 
urged only by a few individuals. Why should not the 
present generation enjoy the convenience of such a system 
before it passes away? There would undoubtedly be tem- 
porary inconvenience from the unfamiliarity of the nomem- 
clature, but that would be insignificant in comparison 
with the lasting convenience of the new tables. 


CLEANING THE STREETS OF ParRis.—A statement of the 
street cleaning system of Paris has been translated from a 
French journal. As Paris is famous among the cities of 
the world for its clean streets, and as the best means of 
doing the work has an important bearing upon the sanitary 
condition of cities, we condense the account for the benefit 
of Americans: 

“ The cleaning of the public thoroughfares in Paris, former- 
ly undertaken by the Prefect of Police, is now a function of 
the Prefect of the Seine. The staff consists of two chief 
engineers, one for each group of arrondissements, one group 
being sub-divided into three sections, each under the charge 
of an executive engineer; and the other into five sections, 
similarly supervised. These sectional engineers have under 
them fifty-one superintendents and sixty-one overseers, 
whose employment imposes upon the municipal budget an 
annual cost of 260,000 francs. The scavenging plant is kept 
in a central depot, where materials of every description are 
stowed and classified for ordinary and extraordinary service, 
when snow and ice render additional assistants necessary. 
The depots contain supplies of chloride of lime, sulphate of 
zinc, sulphate of iron and carbolic acid as disinfectants, and 
hydrochloric acid nitro-benzide (acide de mirbane) as cleans- 
ing agents. The annual cost for plant and disinfecting mate- 
rials of all descriptions is $44,000. The engineers of the city 
of Paris are charged with the sweeping of the roads, an area 
of 12,916,800 square yards being cleaned between 3 and 6 A. M. 
in summer and between 4 and7in winter. The carts for re- 
moving the public and private refuse work from 6 to 8 A. M. 
in summer and from 7 to 9 in the winter. The filling of each 
cart is attended to by the driver aided by two shovellers, the 
latter having to provide during the res. of the day supple- 
mental sweepings whenever required, to rinse the gutters 
twice a day and to clear and disinfect basins, etc. These 
matters are ordinarily finished by 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
except in unfavorable weather. The engineers have all at 
their disposal a staff of 2,200 men, 950 women and 30 children. 
In additicn there are 190 mechanical sweepers, and as each 
machine represents the effective work of ten men the total 
scavenging staff may be considered as composed of nearly 
5,000 laborers. 


Fact and Rumor. 











—Two inches of snow at Cheyenne on Monday of last 
week. 

—The public school children of Chicago number about 
46,000 at this year's opening. 

—The fashionable bronze-green gloves, or some of them, 
are impregnated with arsenic to a dangerous degree. 

—One Chicago doctor left last week as a volunteer for 
the fever district. That doctor is a woman, Mary E. 
Owens. 

—A plucky young American girl from Cincinnati, whose 
initials are E. F., has just been up Mont Blanc—nearly to 
the top. 

—The most hopeless feature of the politics of the period 
is the impossibility of getting the average voter to look at 
the other side. 

—Another Stewart heir has appeared, hailing from Ver- 
mont. As usual, the lawyers profess to believe his claim 
valid against the estate. . 

—Chicago has just shipped her first cargo of grain to 
Great Britain. A Canadian steamer took out 17,000 bushels 
of wheat direct for Glasgow. 

—Private Corbett, stationed in one of the forts in New 
York harbor, has brought suit for libel against his com- 
manding officer, General Gibson. 

—The Angell who fell out of the Pullman Car Company 
at Chicago a month ago is still unheard of, but his name 
is indicted, if that can clip his wings. 

—The Illinois Social Science Association will sit in Chi- 
cago Oct. 3d and 4th. The subjects outlined range from 
“Servant Girls’’ to the ‘‘ Potential Mood.” 

—Nobiling, who attempted to assassinate the emperor of 
Germany in June last, died in prison last week from the 





effect of the wounds inflicted on himself after the attempt 
on the emperor’s life. 

—Seven tramps have just gone to the Illinois peniten- 
tiary for interfering with a railroad train. Their terms 
for repentance are from one to seven years. 

—Careful French scholars will hereafter write poms 
and poéte instead of poém and poéte. The new edition of 
the dictionary of the French Academy so decides. 

—It costs England something less to kill a Kaffir than 
it does the United States to kill an Indian. The natives 
cost England $625 a head in the last war at the Cape. 

—The Oxford (N. J.) Iron Company fails for something 
more than $2,000,000, but estimates its assets at $3,000,000 
and hopes to pay in full. The creditors are 280 in number. 

—The Turks nobly sustained their reputation as financiers 
by collecting the taxes in Cyprus before they fell due and 
before British occupation, so that John Bull will have to 
pay all expenses the first year. 

—Suit has been entered in the U. 8. Courts in the name 
of ‘‘The Queen of Great Britain and [reland and the Em- 
press of India” against one Otis, for $15,000 alleged to 
have been stolen in Canada. 

—It is possible that the next Ohio Legislature may con- 
tain an Hon. Mr. Teasongoon and that of Missouri an Hon. 
Mr. Goodykoonts. It is now obvious whence arose the 
parliamentary custom of never naming names. 

—Ireland is ahead in the immigration returns for August, 
with 1,442 souls, Prussia comes next (1,221), England next 
(977), and so on up to 6,073 in all. N.B.—Naturalization 
papers may be obtained with great despatch at Tammany 
Hall. 

—A party of naturalists, teachers and students, thirteen 
men and three women, including Prof. Cordelia M. Clapp, 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, have just completed a four 
hundred and fifty mile pedestrian tramp in the Southern 
States. 

—The Northwestern Manufacturers’ Association has 
named a committee looking toward direct communication 
with Mexico by means of an international railway. This 
comes of the protracted visit of the Mexican Minister in 
Chicago: 

—The fever-relief committee in Chicago declined the full 
proceeds of a spiritualistic seance, but pocketed $2,500 
from the sale of beer ata picnic where men made them 
selves drunk for sweet charity’s sake; possibly a nice dis- 
tinction in ethics. 

Suppose that the Potter Committee had been able to 
trace to Mr. Hayes’s unpretentious home in Ohio such dis- 
patches as the ‘‘Tribune” has traced to Mr. Tilden’s resi- 
dence in this city. How horrified the Democratic party 
would have been! 

—The whisky thieves who recently went into bankruptcy 
at Chicago to cheat the government out of debts aggre- 
gating millions are now dismayed by the conclusion of 
District Attorney Bangs, that a discharge in bankruptcy 
is no bar to the claims of the United Scates. 

—The Russian steamer ‘‘ Cimbria,” which made such a 
sensation last May, and has lain off the coast of Maine un- 
till the world has well-nigh forgotten her existence, sailed 
last week for Philadelphia before the State election was 
decided. It is thought that this action was not influenced 
by local politics. 

—Affairs have turned end for end in Bulgaria where, ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Berlin, the Russians may stay for 
nine months to come. The “Christians” are improving 
their opportunity to square accounts with the Mussulmans. 
Agitators need not be anxious lest times may be dull. The 
Eastern question is not settled yet. 

—It costs a little over $1,000 per day to police Chicago. 
The same city is permitting the horse-car companies to 
pave their portion of the streets with cobble-stones. The 
companies make the rather singular claim that steady 
travel upon the block pavement makes the feet of their 
horses sore. It is more probable that this is a device to 
drive the wagon travel from their tracks. 

—Little by little it is coming to light that Afghanistan 
is to be the bone of contention between England and 
Russia in the East. Sir Neville Chamberlain, it seems, is 
to be accompanied on his mission to Cabul by three hun- 
dred of the best cavalry in the English service. Shere Ali 
is evidently booked for an alliance; but which will it be, 
Afghanisto-Russian or Anglo-Afghanistic? 

—Why would it not answer every purpose of the Na- 
tional and kindred parties if the tables of weights and 
measures were changed so as to increase the capacity of 
the gallon, enlarge the acre, prolong the yard, and in short 
do away altogether with the miserable fixed measures of 
capital and substitute free and elastic measures which 
shall accommodate everybody? Fact and Rumor proposes 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency on a ‘“ Free 
measure ’’ platform. 

—Bernard Hughes, aged 21, and Thomas O'Connor, aged 
19, both of this city, are still alive, although one is wounded 
in the hand and the other in the breast. They have 
been playing with a revolver. The famous Buffalo Bill, 
too, was playing (professionally) with a pistol on the stage 
of a Baltimore theater. The weapon happened to be 
charged with a ball cartridge, and the renowned Indian 
slayer sustained his reputation for marksmanship by drop- 
ping the player at whom he aimed. It is hoped that the 
wounded man will recover. 

—A funny case of causeless fright occurred in Brooklyn 
last week. A Roman Catholic priest was called for to 
administer the last rites of religion to a dying woman. 
On the way he became suspicious of the good faith of his 
guide, who thereupon drew a metallic crucifix from his 
breast pocket as an evidence of his orthodoxy. Tre 
reverend father took it for a revolver and fled on the in- 
stant to the shelter of the parochial residence. A priest is 
not expected to know firearms by sight, but he certainly 
ought to know that a crucifix is not a revolver. 
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Financial. 








Monday, Sept 9, to Saturday, 
Sept. 14. 


financial Quotations—Gold,.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


From 


Sept. ¥. Sept. Ll. sept. 4. 
Gold (highest)...... 1004 paeceaw NE ciadmnns 100% 
Lega! Tenders... .... W.75 ....c0. WD. .cvcee w9.62 


Government Bonds, 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 















Ga. 1BBL. F....ccccccees OBIE .ccccces WOT cerees 108 
68. 18s}, ¢. MH .coccces *1U8 
6s, 5-208, 1865.0. 1.7. .*lU245 2... 06. PIE -ccccsce 102% 
6s. 5-208, 1865.n. 1c. *102% ...... TEE sevece *\02 
os, 5-2us . (HOT, or... ; ie 


fis. 0-208. 
6s, 5-Ws. IS08. r.. 
5s. 5-208. 1868. c.. 
5s. 10-408. 7... 
. W408, © 

‘ funded. 1881. 
s funded. Issl. 
G560. LUD. Pocccscccces 
“eoqs, IRVLO @. 


1867. © ...00 


z 








4s. Tre istered. GONE: PUREE cxnaccs ENR. no0-n50 
4s, coupon, 1407..... « WOX 
ts, currency, f..... 
Bids for State Sendo. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 43 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 43 
Alabama 8s, [8s8.... 4% 
Alabama 4s, 1888... 43 
Aia. 4s, Ala. & ©, R. 10 
Ala. 86, Of I8Y2...... 20 | 
Ala. 88. of 189%...... 2 | 
Ark. 6s. F. "9. 1900... 21 
9 
9 
8. 9 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4. lis | 9 
Gin, 6s, ISTY-SO-86..... 100 2 
Ga 7s, 0. bas., 1886.. 108 1K 
Gu. 7s, indorsed '86. 107 |N.C. sp. tax, class2. 1) 
Ga. 7s.gold bds., ‘107 Ohio bs, , ae 104 
Ohto 6s, '86 106 


Ili. coup. tis. I879.... 
Jil. War Loan. ° 
F. 





R. L. 68, C. 1893-4... 108 
South Carolina 6s.. 44 


Louisiana t8........ W | do S.a3.. 3% 
ua. 63, new bonds... 50 | do 68,L.C.’89J.4&J 41 
La.ts.new Fi’g D’t. 5C do 68,L.C."s9A.4&0 


41 
La. 7s, ronteousare 50 do Non-fund.bds. 1% 


La. 6s, Levee Bds... 50 Tenn.66.0ld, '90-2-8 3435 
La.ss, Levee Bds. 50 | Tenn. 68, n.b.......- Bis 
Lu. 88, L. B. of 15... 50 do n.b.. n.8.... 31) 
La. is, Consel, 1914. 73% Virginia te. old..... 25 
La. 7s, Small Bds.. 694 do 68, n.b, '66..... 25 
Mo. tis, Gue in 1878.. 11 do ts. n.b., "67..... 25 
Mo. tis, due "82 or 83 191%) do 6s. consol b... 72% 
Mo. tis due in 1886. 10234) Va. 6s,ex mat’dc... 54% 
Mo.+s due ip i887. 102&| do 68, con. 2d 8. 31% 
Mo. tis, due in (888.. 103 do 6s. ans rredb. 5 
Mo. tis, Oue '89 or 90 103% | D.C. 3.6 1924....00- 79% 
Mo. tea, A. or U.d.’92 1058 | D.C. reg. bas beencoce 794 
Foreign Exchange-— 6 says. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 4.31 4G4A51K 4.86@4.8644 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 14, 1878. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 31,445 pkgs. 
Exports, 10,961 pkgs. There was quick sale for 
fresh, full flavored creamery make right from the 
churn at 24@25c,,the latter for retail selections. 
There were also sales of several round low of 
acommany butter at 23c. Fresh farm tubs sell at 
2\(o22c,, and there were some entire dairies in from 
De laws areand Greene counties that brought W@ 
2le. Western butter is in light arrival—the cream- 
ery make there is most'y consumed in their own 
cities, and low grade Western butter has now been 
cheap so long that it is mostiy used up. We note 
150 pekgs. bought this week in Philadelphia at 5c. 
there. The early Fall market opens well at what 
corresponding to other things may be considered 
full prices, and it is worth considering whether it 
may not be better to give it all it will take and re- 
serve the lighter offerings for the duller midwinter 
months. We quote: sOurcream creameries, fresh 
make, 24@25c.; sweet cream creameries, fresh make, 
21@2%3c.; finest Fall make dairy, 21@23c.; fair to good 
Fail make, 18@20c.; Western dairy packed butter, 
lh@18e.; Western dairy ladle-packed, 12@l4c.; 
Western low grade, common, 8@10c.; grease butter, 
o@be. 





Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 61,376 boxes. 
Exports, 33,062 boxes. The market is heavily over- 
stocked with common to fair cheese, there being 
stored in ice-houses here somewhere between 
150,000 and 200,000 boxes, and this week adds to the 
surplus of stock in store. Special fancies have 
been indemand. These must be perfect in qual- 
ity, of high reputation and sought for by parties 
in the habit of handling them, and for such 8¥@¥%c. 
has been made, while very good to ehoice quality 
cheese have been sold at 8@8)@8\%c. We quote: 
State factory, fine to fancy, 8¥@9c.; State factory, 
good to prime, 7@&c.; State factory, haif skimmed 
i@tc.; skimmed, 2@4c. 

Eggs.—There were light receipts, and the mar- 
ket advanced 2c., selling to-day for best marks of 
fresh eggs at 19@19 ce. 
ns.—Marrows, per bush., 
; Mediums, ver bush., 






62 Ibs., new, $1.50@ 
new, $1.45@$1.55. 
Beeswax.—Pure wax, per !b., 6@27c. 
Dried Apples.—There is as yet no new fruit 
offering. Old stock is mostly held at 2@3c. 











“‘ Helix” Needies 
Sold Everywhere. 


Ana Milward’s 


(In Patent Wrappers.) 


JYATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 
send for Circular. Preliminary Examinations 
free. H.J. ENNIS, Box 442, Washington, D 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Prices with the same class of work elsewhere. 














Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breokive, corner Court and Montages Streets, 
da 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Cash Ps tagtos _ $3,:204,806.42 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc, 9s,11 
Capital (paid up in Wareearsteseess ’ 0,000.8 
Unearned Reserve oon 1,000,170.23 
EO EIT OS 1,006,518.57 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PBRCK, 8ec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Ty uatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
WER, FOE E cnc ccna sscseceescenes  coscecccecs $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
1377 2,040,362 61 


ist January. 
$86.751,028 44 
























Total amount of Marine Premiume.... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877 
J osses paid during the same 


POTIOG.. cccccccccceces os eeeeee $2,065,890 27 
Returns of Pre- — —— 
miums and 
PENSEB......-++ + $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
icone secured by Stocks, and other- 


$10,565,458 


passed reece B60200sb00008400R000g0+000 1,163,200 00 

Real “fistate and C anaes due the Com 
pany. estimated at....... 17,436 O1 
Premium Notes ae Bills Receivable. . 18 63 
CAS 1D BARE 2.00. cccscceseseccccccccccosces 5,364 02 
Total Amount of Assets..... ooeccees 814, 366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 

limtoroct thereun will cease, The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be tn gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per © ont. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, |877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 





J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


. 4. A. — ADOLPH LEWMOYNE, 
Lewis CUR Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES i. RussEi1, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
James Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 


ROBERT L, STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. vena 
HORACE GR 

EDMUND W. “CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING. 


DAVID LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 

JosiaH O. Low 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS a =, SOuwas, 


A. 
JOHN D. Hiwoerr, 
WILLIAM H. WEB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1878S. 











IN os dak centnabiscdecsnces ees $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund,...........05 ceceeseees 092.48 
Outstanding Liabilities 17.83 





Net Surplus,......... 55: 398.07 OF 


Total Assets,......... eceveccoe GEOR 698.4 4 
Benj. 8. w alcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


Fall Importation of 
Paris Novelties, 


Pekin Stripe Silks, 

Silks and Satin Brocades, 
Plain Colored Failles, 

Plain and Brocade Velvets. 


EXTRA QUALITY 
White Satins and Failles, 


FOR BRIDAL DRESSES. 


An Elegant Stock of 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


Dress Goods. 


FANCY AND CLAN 


PLAIDS, Etc. 
Broadway Corner (9th Street. 








EDUCA’ TIONAL. 


Cc LAGHORN’S 


‘ Vv iJ Qi" i NIN a] Nip 
‘BRYANT & STRATTON’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
38 to 44 COURT STREET, Opposite City Hall, 

Is the only institution m this city devoted exclu- 
sively to Business Training. Individual and class 
instruction. Students or at any time, and 

pay from date of entrance 
OPENED SEPTEMBER 2. 


Call or send for c¢ aero 
. CL AGHORN, Principal. _ 


qu BU RBAN SEMINAR Y.—Beautiful, high 
and healthy situation; ample buildings and 
grounds; thorough instruction and kind care; 
country life and city privileges combined. Address 
Kev. E. JOHNSON or Mrs.JOHNSON, Suburban Sem- 
‘nary. Morrisania. N.Y. City. 


LM WwW ooD INSTITU TE FOR. Bore. 

w Lunesboro, Berkshire Co., Mass 
Gilbert, A.M., Wm. H. Gardiner, A. M. | 
Private instraction a speciality. Terms largely re- 
duced. 

From Judge C. EB. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 

a patron: 

“] take pleasure in highly recommending Elm- 
wood Institute. The principal bas had a long and 
successful experience in the care and education of 
boys. The discipline is excellent, I know ef no 
school where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to ensure study and progress. 

Gen. H. W. Siocum, of Brookiyn, also long a pa- 
tron, has pleasure in ‘endorsing the above opinion. 





long 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


, 

ELOCUTILON and ORATORY 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Course in Klocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the genera! student of higher English. Fail term 
opens Sept. 30th. Sixty-page catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. J.W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 


ny ) RRACTICAL ywELOCUTION 
By J. W. shoemuker, A resident of the Na- 
tional School of osunen and Oratory. A con- 
densed and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, based upon the methods a ht in this 
Institution. 12mo0, cloth. 200 pag 1.25. Sent 
postpaid on receiptof price. J. W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., Pubs., 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


N ORRISTOWN, N. J.— 
4 eye G0 miles from Ne Y.) 


Pennsylvania Military | Academy, 


Opens September Il. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics,and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THEO. HYATT, President. 





Boarding Schoo! for 
Rev. 8. N. Howell. 























Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 

fits Boys for business, co:lee, or scientific school. 

23d yeur begins Sept. Ah Cc - B. Metca! f, A.M, Supt. 

PP "Sena for i (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION begins 
on Thursday, 12th September, 187%. Situated on 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, forty miles from 
Philadelphia. r Catalogues, containing terms, 
ee., apply to GRO. G. BU TLER, A.M., Principal. 


OL LEGIATE INSTITUTE, NEWTON, 
/ Sussex Co., N.J., opens Sept. 1th. Ley oy 
teachers from New England. Exceedingly hea thy. 
Excellent board. $200 a yeur. See catalogue. mae 
to C. K.Raiph, Com. Advertiser. 8.8. STEVEN 
‘ ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—MIss 
MONTFORT S Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 


PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 
4 ful cure and teaching, for motherless children 
of ten years of age and under. For further infor- 
mation piease address Mrs. M. L. READ, 181 Capi- 
tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 


TLANTIC MIL ITARY | INSTITUT TE. 
£4 near Yaie College, Hamaen,Cc. Rev. J. KE. & 
W. M. Walton, Prin’ Is. a. ‘atalogue on application. 


FAMESSU RG (N. J.) INSTITUTE, An 
eF English and Classical School for Boys. A good 
Home, with thorough Instruction. Address 

M. OAKEY, A.M., Principal. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 

MISst8 GREEN, will reopen their Schoo! for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square, on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 











4 hei KINDERGARTEN “TRAINING 

LASS connected with Florence Kindergarten 
will commence its 1878-79 Session on Tuesday. Oct. 
8, 1878. Apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Hamp- 
shire Co., Mass. 





aU TH JERSEY INSTITU TE, ‘Bridgeton, 
tO N.J. Forboth sexes. College preparatory. In- 
stitute, classical,and scientific courses. 
tion thorough, 


Instruc- 
Begins Sept. 4. Send for catalogue. 
H. K. TRASK, Principal. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library tees only $380 a vear. Over 1.000 students 
Fali Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. %. Spring 
Term March 1). For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MI SIC 
Under the College manerement. First-class te h- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or prive ite 
lessons as preferred. re a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfuiness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 


Prof. F. B. RICE. 
WANTE fore Young Me coh 909 
i mgepnscdiay } 


A S. BARNES g C0 S 
lron School Books 


We are happy to inform the Public that we have 
made arrangements with the inventor fur the ex- 
clusive use with our Publications of 


Hoyt’s Indestructible Binding. 


As rapidly ae poasible our leading books wi!! be 
furnished in this form, and warranted indestruct- 
ible by ordinary wear and tear. The genera! intro 
duction of this great improvement w effect, uta 
low estimate, in the general schoo)-bouk bill 


A Saving of One-Third. 


Oberlin, O. 


n Book-keeping, re nmanship, 
taining yonor er ation 


Nore Youse tenant 28 
| positions at ‘$600 t« © $1,000 a year rad 
OLLEGE, P 


We again invite the attention of teachers and all 
interested to our lines of New Standards, suc- 
cessors or complementary to the well known 
works by the same authors which are so popular 
in the best schools. The following are entirely 


new, or have been rewritten within a few years. 
We aim to keep even in advance of thetimes. The 


NEW NATIONAL SERIES 
Consists (in part) of 
Watson’s Independent Readers. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Davies & Peck’s Mathematics. 
Clark’s Dia-Grammar. 
Barnes's Brief Histories. 
Steele’s “14 Weeks” in each Science. 
A full description of these Works, and nearly 
400 others of a strictly eoucational character. in- 
cluding the famous ** Teachers’ Library,” 
may be found in our Descriptive Cataivgue (iree 
to Teachers, others 10 cents.) We have 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Watson's Complete Speller. 


The most exhaustive work of its ciass,adm 
arranged and classified. Postpaid, 25 cts. 


Davies & Peck’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


By the most illustrious of 
ticians. 


rably 


modern mathema- 
A complete Brief Course in itself. 60 cts. 


Cocker on Punctuation, 


with instructions for Capitalization, Composition 
and Proof-Reading. 6v cts. 


A Topical Course of Study. 


Lessons laid out for the Teacher on a Systematic 
Pian, in every branch of Study. 40 cts, 


English History in Short Stories. 


A compendium of Entertaining Facts whieb in 
their entirety form a Complete History. $1.00. 


Barnes's Educational Monthly. 


Contents of September Number: On Read- 
ing Chaucer—Cv-Kducation—Resp sibility of the 
Teacher—Words to Young Learners—=pelling 
Foreign Gossip—Use of Words—How to Teach— 
Secular Schools— Unjust Examinations — New 
Words—Shal!l Teachers Work for Money ‘—Math- 
cmastenl. History and Science Notes—Teachers’ 

Table Talk—Book Notices—story Corner. 15 cts. 


(Nearly Ready.) 


Steele’s New Physics, 


representing the Science in its latest development. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 WILLIAM 8T., (4 & 
i 


36 MADISON §T., 
NEW YORK. 


jor CHICAGO. 





USH ONLY 


Lee BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


Smooth, 
BEST PAINT, 





There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET B 


It is 
and Keconomical; and of any 
ACK ; and as evidence of its being the 


Beautiful, 


the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
3506 West St., New York; S83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 

King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Md, 


Please state in what paper you saw this. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 
wine-growing district of France. An old experienced housekeeper writes that. u!though she bas to 
pay a few pennies more for the “ Koyal,” finds that it goes so much farther and works so much better. 
that it’s economy to use it. Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, un? al! sorts of 


astry, wholly ge ecgs. 
husband can eat. 
New York Board of Health, and by 
Boston; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphia, etc. 


Pm An old lady from Ohio writes that it makes the only biscuit her dyspeptic 
This is because the best and wost wholesome materials are used. 
such eminent chemists as Dr. } 


Approved by the 


MOTT, New York; Dr. HAYES 


Sold in tin cans only, by grucers, 
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Che Household. 


‘*DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THEY 
SHOULD DO UNTO YOU.” 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
F this injunction were more strictly regarded in all 
the relations of life the world would, everywhere, 
grow brighter, and many hearts now sad and repin- 
ing would send up to heaven songs of gratitude and 
joy. But unhappily, even where love most abounds, 
innate selfi-hness is so hidden in the human heart 
that those who are under its influence and dominion 
are unconscious, or blinded to the ungracious effect it 
has on their own characters and on that of those be- 
belonging to them, as well as on their daily actions. 

Just now we desire to call attention to its effects 
upon the habits and manners of people when out 
from under the restraints of home and friends. We 
have ventured to speak somewhat at length of the in- 
felicities and discomforts experienced in hotels, and 
therefore it is butjust that we examine both sides of the 
question. By so doing it may be found that the fault 
s not altogether on one side. It is possible that land- 
lords may wake up to the knowledge that they have 
some rights to be respected as well as their guests, 
and learn to feel that they are subject to some little 
neediess vexations from the carelessness, selfishness, 
and unscrupulous conduct of their patrons, especially 
from their transient customers. 

The causes that heretofore have led to the discom- 
fort and vexation of travelers, by lack of cleanliness 
in the house, and ignorance in preparing the table 
comforts, so important for those that are weary, 
have greatly diminished of late years, as machinery 
and skill have simplified the labor performing many 
of the duties demanded. With this improvement in 
neatness and attention on the part of the caterers for 
public comfort are there any indications that the 
change has been reciprocal? Now we cannot under- 
stand why persons who are exceedingly careful and 
neat at home should not be so when they stop, per- 
haps, only for a night at a public house. If one is not 
neat and methodical for the love of it—because he 
cannot be quite comfortable without it—his neat- 
ness is not much more than a mushroom growth, and 
practiced simply for the credit of it in other people’s 
estimation. Yet, how little of it is seen ip those who, 
on a journey, must depend on hotels for comfort. 
They complain bitterly of the lack of cleanliness in 
others, or in those paid to wait on them, and who en- 
deavor to be always ready to gratify their whims. 
These public servitors give of their best efforts accord- 
ing to their knowledge. If they find their guests 
careless and reckless in their manners while with 
them. untidy in their rooms, troublesome at the table 
by their assumption of independence and selfishness, 
why should they (the landlords) suppose that order 
and neatuess were of any consequence? 

Is it dJing unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us to throw dusty, perhaps wet, 
shawls, overcoats and carpet bags on the bed, in- 
stead of putting them in suitable places, as one would 
do at home? <A carpet bag that has been on the floor 
of dirty cars is not a suitable thing to put or a clean 
white bed-spread. At home such an act would not be 
tolerated any more than to lie down on the outside of 
the bed with the boots on. And yet there seems no 
natural neatness which withholds travelers from do- 
ing all these untidy things in the rooms they occupy 
in a hotel. 

Then at a public table, how many call for half or all 
the items on the bill of fare, well knowing they can 
barely taste of each—it may be not even that—but 
their plates will be loaded with every variety, and 
sent away piled up with food that they could not 
want, but which is ruined by being mixed with a 
dozen other things. 

There are many unkind remarks made of the com- 
position or ingredients put in the hashes, stews, soups, 
etc., at hotels and boarding-houses. Is it strange that 
the landiadies are unwilling to throw away such 
quantities of almost untasted food as are found mingled 
together on the plates when removed from the table? 
{f the next morning’s hash or stew has some curious 
flavors mingled together, the guesis have themselves 
to blame for it, and have no just grounds for com- 
plaint. 

Then, again, the habit of fault-finding in the hear- 
ing of the waiters, making rude remarks in their 
presence about the landlord, house or table is, to say 
the least, uor in good taste any more than the habit 
of ringing the bell and calling the waiter every five 
minutes for the most trivial things. Many seem to 
study to find occasions to bring the weary attendants 
to their rooms, and that certainly is not doing as 
they would that others should do unto them. One 
seldom occupies a hotel room without seeing marks 
all about the room, left by some thoughtless, selfish 
guests, which they never would have been guilty of at 
home. Ink on the table or carpet, or, it may be, on 
the curtains or towels; or tables, chairs and bureaus 
chipped with a restless whittler’s penknife, or marked 
and defaced with a pencil. When we go to-a hotel it 
may be wise to bear in mind that much which annoys 
one in the way of stained table linen, spotted cur- 
tains or towels or badly soiled carpets may not, after 
all, be so much the fault of the landlord as of his 
guests, 











We but hint at a very few of the thoughtless acts 
of travelers which indicate that the command to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us 
is too often forgotten, or not felt to be binding, in our 
relations with those of our fellow beings who devote 
themselves to the thankless office of providing food 
and shelter for the traveler. It would increase the 
comfort and happiness of all who must depend on 
these public resting-places often to take with them a 
little of the neatness and order, the attention to the 
interest and comfort of others, which it is to be hoped 
that they practice in their own homes. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can you furnish a good receipt for a lobster or 
crab soup ? 

Answer.—Boil eight crabs, or two not quite medium 
size lobsters. Pick out the meat and chop fine. 
Pound the shells and small claws in a mortar, and 
boil them two hours in two quarts of the water they 
were boiled in. Just before they are boiled enough, 
prepare what else is needed; chop the meat; fry one 
small onion ina tablespoonful of butter; when deli- 
cately browned, put to it the crab or lobster meat and 
let it warm up a minute or two, not more; then sift 
over it one tablespoonful of flour and some pepper. 
Stir well; then add the water in which the shells have 
been boiling—straining it free from all pieces—and 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley. If the water has 
boiled down to less than three pints, add more of the 
water in which the lobsters were first boiled; there 
will probably be plenty left over. When thus pre- 
pared, put it over the fire aud boil one hour, then add 
a pint of boiling milk, let it boil up once and serve 
hot. 

Question.—Also, how can I make a clear soup ? 

Answer.—Take two quarts of the best ‘‘ stock”’ (that 
which is made from beef bones is the best). It should 
have been boiled the day before it is wanted so as to 
have all the fat perfectly cold. Remove every parti- 
cle of this fat and strain the stock through a flannel 
or linen strainer, aud repeat it till the stock runs 
bright and clear. If the straining does not quite clear 
it, clarify it: mix one egg and the shell in a gill of cold 
water, then add a gill of the boiling soup, and stir it 
quickly into the boiling soup. Then set the soup ket- 
tle back on the range, when it will stop boiling, until 
the egg and shell have gathered all the small particles 
that cloud the soup. Then strain it once more, season 
with salt and pepper, added gradually, tasting the 
soup as the seasoning is added, to be sure there is not 
too little or too much. Color toa clear amber color 
with a scant teaspoonful of caramel. 

Caramel is made by melting half a pound of sugar, 
gradually, in a thick copper vessel, stirring constant- 
ly with a wooden spoon. When dissolved boil slowly 
until it is of a rich color, but do not let it burn. When 
brown enough add one quart of cold water, stir well 
and boil genily at the side of the stove twenty min- 
utes; then cool, strain and bottle tight. In using 
“caramel” add just as about to take up the soup. 

Poached eggs are often added for clear soup, or con- 
sommeé. Break very fresh eggs into a deep sauce pan 
half full of boiling water; put to the hot water one 
teaspoonful of salt and half a gill of vinegar. Cover 
the saucepan tight and set on the back of the stove 
till the whites of theeggsare firm. Then lift them out 
one by one on askimmer, trim off all rough edges neat- 
ly toan ovalshape; then slip them off theskimmer into 
a bowl of hot but not boiling water; let them stand 
ten minutes, and put them to the soup when just 
ready toserve. The eggs are a great improvement. 

Two quarts of water will make enough soup for 
eight persons. 

Question.—A receipt for fish chowder would be very 
acceptable to many. 

Answer.—Put into the pot in which the chowder is 
to be made a few thin siices of nice, sweet salt pork. 
Let them fry on the bottom of the pot till brown, then 
put on a layer of fish (cod or haddock is the best), 
then a layer of sliced potatoes and onions, another of 
fish followed by one of potatoes until there is as much 
as will be required. Use the onions in such propor- 
tions as will best suit the taste of all. Sprinkle over 
salt and pepper or boil ared pepper; but remember 
that the salt pork will be almost enough salt for sea- 
soning the whole. When all ready, pour water enough 
to cover the whole, and let it boil twenty minutes. 
Just before taking up wet a tablespoonful of flour in 
some milk—or more, according to the quantity of fish 
—and pour in to thicken the chowder a little. Put 
pilot bread, or slices of bread, or crackers, round the 
bottom and sides of the tureen, then dish and serve 
hot. Clam chowder may be made from this receipt. 

Question.—How shall I grill a shoulder of lamb? 

Answer.—Put it in a close steamer and let it steam 
till half cooked. Then season with salt and pepper, 
brush over with beaten egg, and cover with finely 
rolled bread crumbs or cracker, and put ona gridiron 
and broil over a slow fire tillof a rich brown. Be 
eareful not to scorch. The breast of lamb is excellent 
cooked in this way, 

Scorching spoils it, or any broiled meat. If the coals 
are kept no higher than the fire bricks there is no dan- 
ger of scorching; but almost impossible to avoid it if 
the fire is above the bricks. The instant a blaze 
springs from the dripping fat lift the gridiron a little 
above the range, till it goes out. A blaze under broil- 
ing meat gives a smoked taste even if it does not 
scorch it. 
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TWO ANGELS FROM BYE-LO-LAND. 
By Mrs. CLARA Dory BATES. 
2” angel is coming from Bye-lo-land 
wih. At a slow, reluctant pace, 
With a cluster of poppies in her hand 
And a warm flush on her face. 


The crimson blossoms upon their stalks 
Nod drowsily, more and more, 

As on with a noiseless step she walks 
And pauses at our door. 


Enters the angel from Bye-lo-land ; 
Goes close to the rocking chair, 

Where the mother is hushing her baby, and 
Lays down her poppies there. 


Closer is wrapped the night-gown’s fold; 
And then on the soft white bed 

The babe is laid, with a kiss on the gold 
Of its little sleeping head! 


An angel is coming from Bye-lo-land, 
Ata swift and certain pace, 

With a cluster of lilies in her hand 
And a smile on her peaceful face. 


Like a crown of light are her halo locks, 
And shining fair are the flowers; 

And with fingers that linger not she knocks 
At another door than ours! 


Enters that angel from Bye-lo-land: 
On the baby’s white night-gown, 

Close to the pallid cheek, her hand 
Lays her cold lilies down. 


So sure, so tender her touch, that when 
In a breath ber work is done 

The mother need never lull again 
In her arms her little one. 


Two angels! Upon the one we smile, 
Our welcomest guest alway. 

But, ah, from the other we shrink the while, 
Though she cometh not to stay! 


Yet may not she be the tenderest, 
Who mates all suffering cease? 

One is but the angel of Earthly Rest, 
The other of Heavenly Peace! 


BARCLAY SCHOOL. 
By G. M. 8S. Horton. 





VIlL.—JIMMY. 
“ H4 RK! what’s that? Can it be snow again?” 

* Yes, 1t’s snow again,”’ said Harry going to the 
window and pulling aside the curtain. The flakes were 
dancing against the pane and then running down in 
streams as the warn fire inside heated the glass, 

“T wanted summer a little longer,” said Jimmy. 
‘“‘What a happy time we've had here!” 

“And only half a year more of it,’’ replied Harry, 
throwing himself down on the rug. They were, for a 
wonder, alone in the room. There was an entertain- 
ment in the village hall and most of the boys were 
out. 

‘““Why are you sorry, Jim? Don’t we have glorious 
times in winter as well ?” 

“Yes, but I can’t go out in winter, you know; that 
is, not—not much this winter, I’m afraid.” 

“You know what Doctor Bliss said, Jimmy, that 
you might go if you are careful.” 

The wood snapped and crackled merrily in the open 
fire-place and the boys watched the sparks that chased 
each other up the chimney. 

“T must take you under my special charge, then, 
and see that no harm comes to you, my boy,”’ said 
Harry. “ Do you ever miss anything of the kind? Are 
we getting selfish and leaving you behind, old fellow ? 
I've often thought what Barclay school would be 
without you, you kind, generous, unselfish—”’ 

“What do you mean, you foolish boy?’ interrupted 
Jimmy. ‘Leaving me behind! There’s nothing you— 
all of you—haven’t done for me, so don't talk that 
way any more.” 

“But you are so patient, Jim. How could I ever be 
so?” 

Harry was thinking of the games upon the play- 
ground, and the boating and skating on the river, 
pastimes which Jimmy would never tire of watching. 

“Leaving me behind!” said Jimmy again. ‘‘ Who is 
it who never begins a game of base ball or a boat-race 
without first seeing that I have the best reserved seat; 
and who was it who came to look after me in the last 
match between the last innings, when there was a 
tie, and when it was this same person’s first turn at the 
bat, and the whole school and village holding their 
breath ?”’ 

‘““Why, dear old boy, a thousand times more have 
you been to me than I could ever be to you. How it 
does snow!” 

“For a first storm it’s doing pretty well. How sur- 
prised the fellows will be when they start to come 
home!”’ 

“Only six months longer,’’ said Harry, half aloud, 
‘and then for New York, to become an engineer.”’ 

*““What kind of an engineer?’ asked Jimmy, 

“Oh, did you hear? I was talking to myself, I 
thought. I should Jike mining best, I think, but it all 
depends upon the chances. I can’t tell much about it 
till the time comes.’’ 

** Will you have to study ?” 
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“Some, of course, but I must get hold of something 
where I can earn a little from the start if possible. It 
isn’t a question of what I want to do, but what I 
must.” 

“Come let’s have some music,” said Jimmy; ‘‘ then 
we'll not hear the snow and we can make believe it’s 
summer,”’ 

He wheeled the chair before the piano and began 
the accompaniment to a well known song. This he 
played through, and then another, while Harry sang. 

* Wheel me back, Harry; that’s a good fellow. I 
can't play any more just now.” . 

‘What's the matter, Jimmy; how your hands trem- 
ble—and how thin they are!” said Harry, laying one 
in his own. 

“Haven't you guessed ?” 

They were again before the fire, and Harry looked 
down into his friend’s face; Jimmy smiled and drew 
the strong hand between his own. 

*'That’s why I’m so sorry the summer has gone, for 
I shall never see another.” 

Ina moment the strong arms were thrown about 
the invalid boy as though to shield bim. 

“Not that, Jimmy; not that!” 

Harry was down by the boy’s chair with his face 
upon the cushioned arm. 

* Yes, dear boy.” 

‘I can’t have it so,’ cried Harry; “you must go 
away where it’s always summer—anything—any- 
where,”’ 

“Why, Harry, boy,” and Jimmy stroked the head 
that still lay upon the arm by his side, ‘* suppose I tell 
you that L want to go—though not where you mean— 
would you ask me tostay then? Suppose I tell you 
that every day, every moment, even as I[ lie here, even 
through all our good times indoors and out, this pain 
is here. Have you never guessed that? Then I’ve 
kept it better than I hoped. And now 1 want you to 
help me to keep it longer. It will be easier, now that 
you know it.” 

** But Doctor Bliss must know it. I'll send for him 
—goforhin. I can’t let you go, Jimmy.” 

‘** Doctor Bliss has done all he can, Harry; he knows 
what you know. You tell me to ‘go anywhere,’ old 
fellow. Suppose now I should leave you here aud try 
California, the south of Frauce, or Italy, and should 
stay there all my life and never see you again, would 
you be any happier about it, knowing that the pain— 
some of it—must be there yet?” e 

**T could see you—perhaps.” 

“Yes, you might see me, but I would suffer.” 

“T never thought of that. No, I don’t ask it, 
Jimmy.” 

“Now, if I go away (Harry held the thin hand closer 
yet) where it seems as though it must be summer all 
the time if I want it so, and where no pain can come, 
can you tell me Ishall not be just as near you as at this 
minute? You’ve told methat [help you so. How, 
my boy? Not with my hands, not with these useless 
feet. What matter, then, if they go, so long as the 
‘helping’ part remains ?’’ 

Suddenly the same look came over the boy’s fuce 
that Harry had noticed the morning they played 
**Hare and Hounds” on the mountain. 

“Ts that the pain again, Jimmy ?” 

“Fea” . 

“And can’t I do anything?” 

“Tl lie down if you'll call Jerry to lift me out.” 

‘**Let me do it, Jim,” said Harry, tenderly lifting the 
boy in his arms. 

“How comfortable this is,’ said the invalid boy 
with his head on Harry’s shoulder. 

“Then let me carry you awhile, 


eagerly. 


” 


” 


said Harry, 


‘* Have L become so much of a baby as that?’ asked 
Jimmy, smiling. Nevertheless he lay still in Harry’s 
arms while the boy waiked with him up and down 
the room, They did not talk. Jimmy lay with his 
eyes closed, and as Harry looked down into the still 
white face he could scarcely keep his tears from drop- 
ping upon it. Past the fire light, back and forth. 

“Tell me, Jimmy, is the pain better ?”’ 

But Jimmy was sound asleep. To sleep was the 
boy’s only respite. How much he lay awake no one 
ever knew. 

Through the dark hours of the night he had lain 
there while Jerry slept on the lounge by his side, un- 
conscious of the wide open eyes watching through 
the window the bright moon or the blinking stars as 
the cruel pain came. 

Gently Harry laid the sleeping boy upon the bed, 
and going to the desk wrote a long letter to Jimmy’s 
brother in New York, sealed it and went and put it in 
the letter box by the hall door. When he came back 
Jimmy was still sleeping. 

Harry went about the room looking at all the 
familiar things—the piano in its pretty alcove; the 
great lounge with its lion’s skin; the rug before the 
fire where he had so often stretched himself for a 
struggle with his lessons, and where a question would 
bring Jimmy’s ready interest and help. And what 
would all this be—the school—the very world itself— 
when the young life went out from it? 

“But the pain,” and Harry was crying softly to 
himself. He went and looked at the boy once more. 
He was still sleeping peacefully. ‘* You mustn’t suffer, 
dear old boy; anything but that!” 


There was a bustle in the hall, and Harry went out ' 
with his finger on his lips. The boys were coming ’ 


back from the village. 





*“T say, let’s have no noise to-night, Jim’s not well. 
He’s asleep.” 

‘““Nothing serious, I bope,’’ said Jack, a’smile dying 
on his lips. ‘‘ What is it, and what’s the matter with 
you? How pale youare! Anything really wrong?” 

Why not tell him? Why not tell them all? He 
couldn't keep itas Jimmy had asked. Perhaps they 
would be gentler, kinder even than they were if they 
only knew. 

“Come with me, fellows.”’ 

They went quietly through the hall, Harry leading 
the way. He pushed the door open, and beckoning 
them in he entered the room followed by the boys 
with curious, anxious faces. 

“THe’s asleep,” whispered Harry, pointing to the 
bed. ‘Quiet, now, or you’ll awake him. When we're 
back in the hall I'll tell you what I mean.” 

They all gathered poiselessly about the bed aud 
stood looking down upon the quiet face there. 

‘* What is it, boys ?”’ 

Dr. Farley stood in the doorway. 

“ Jimmy, sir, he went to sleep in my arms and I laid 
him there. He's been suffering so,” whispered Harry. 
“The boys came in to look at him. He told me to- 
night that he—he—couldn’t live long,” and Harry 
stopped with a choke in his voice. 

* We knew that, my boy, and I’m glad that you all 
know it,” he said, turning to the boys about the bed. 
* Let us remember this now, and each one strive to 
do his best to make this gentle life a happy one while 
it lasts.” 

Dr. Farley passed through the crowd to the bed. 

“Chamberlain, go and tell Jerry uot to ring for re- 
tiring to-night. Boys, you can go to your rooms.” 

Harry and Jack pressed forward, each with the 
same question, 

“Let mestay with him to-night, sir?” 

The Principal was leaning over the quiet form. 

*“ Hilton, call Mrs. Morrow. Mason, some water, 
quick !” 

Harry flew through the hallway and down stairs to 
the housekeeper’s room. 

“Come, come, Jimmy’s sick !”’ 

Back they went together to the room, meeting 
Doctor Farley on the threshold. 

‘“*Mrs. Morrow,” he said, with the same look Harry 
saw upon his face in the library that day when the 
boy had spoken of his passion, ‘* Mrs. Morrow, it is 
over.” Then turning to the boys he held out a kindly 
hand to each. 

“You who loved him best should bear this best. We 
only know that there was no cry, no suffering, that 
there can be none now, aud that all the pain has 
passed away forever.” 


” 





IX.—THE LEGACY. 

The steady snows of winter had set in once more 
around the great buildings of Barclay School, and the 
boys gathered now about the fire-place at the end of 
the large hall, instead of in the little room which 
since Jimmy’s death had been restored to its former 
use. 

“Ye should have bin there,” said the old gardener 
when he told of the funeral in the village. “ Ye 
should jest have seen it. They pulled all the curtains 
back, and instead of keepin’ out the light they let it 
all in—jest all that would come. Ye see, the lovin’ 
little chaps had bin up the mountain and scraped 
away. the snow and brought down ferns and creepers 
and put ’em ail over the room till it was like summer 
there. Mr. Valentine he came from New York, and 
when he went in and see the little form a lyin’ there 
he jest put his hand down and smoothed back the 
hair, and says he to Mrs. Morrow, ‘1 know’d it,’ said 
he, ‘I knowed it was a comin’ and I wouldn’t have 
him back with all the pain and sufferin’;’ but the 
tears were a runnin’ down his cheeks all the time, for 
ye see, boys, he jest loved the lad like his own life. 

‘““But when at the funeral they all got round the 
pianner and sung jest as they used to do on a Sunday 
evening; and after Dr. Farley bad told ’em ail to be 
good and true and lovin’, like little Jimmy, and the 
sun come in the big winders from top to bottom, 
and the boys sung there—well, it was no funeral at 
all. It was jest like heaven, it was, and we there our- 
selves, d’ye see, all ready to welcome him.” 

So the school days went on, and again the snow and 
ice melted from the mountain and river, and the final 
examinations were at hand. 

“What are you going to do, old fellow?’ asked 
Jack one evening, When Harry was up in his room. 
They had just finished some papers they had prepared 
for graduating exercises. 

“When I’m through here, you mean?” 

“re.” 

“I’m going to New York,” said Harry. 

* Quite decided ?”” 

“Yes, quite decided, Jack. You see, I must make 
another start, and ’'m bound to doso at ounce. Imuight 
stay about Woodville for a year and not be any better 
off than lam now. I’m going to bea civil engineer, 
Jack, if I have to take to blacking boots to start 
with.” 

“Well enough to talk about that, Hal, when your 
visit at our house is over.” 

“T know what you are up to, Jack,” said Harry, 
laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder, ‘ but none 
of that. The bread and butter I eat in New York ’m 
going to earn, old boy. Will you call and see me? 
No. 14,000 Poor Man’s Lane, up seven tlights, fifth 
room, back; knock three times.” 





“Why must I knock three times!” laughed Jack. 

“1 might be counting my gold, and want time to 
get it out of the way; or perhaps 

* Hilton, Hilton! Where’s Hilton?’ 

“‘Here,” said Harry, opening his door. 
wanted?” 

“You are, down in the Doctor’s study.” 

Half an hour later Harry returned. Quietly he 
handed Jack an open letter. It read as follows: 





* What's 


“DEAR Harry: [ am lonely to-night, lonely and tired, and 
I write this to rest me. I shall write it and then put it away, 
and some day it will be fouad, and you will know how happy 
[am made bythinking that I can help you carry out the 
plans of which you have so often spoken. Don't say no, Hal: 
don’t be proud and shake your head, as you've so often done. 

“My brother knows it, and, Harry, if you knew bow happy 
the thought of doing it makes me you couldn't and wouldn't 
refuse. 

* How like a girl Tam! it it is. 

“Put your ear down here by my side, for 1 cannot stand 


T haven't told you wl 
and you are so tall, you know! 

“It is only $5,000, Hal. I want to give it to you, to leave it 
for L feel that this is my will, my last request, and you cannot 
refuse me 

“See! I will make it legal. Here is Jerry, and he shall 
witness it. How happy I am at the thought of it, and a thou- 
sand times more so would T be if, with your hand on my 
shoulder, you were here to say, * Jimmy, I take it.’ 

[ thank and thank you again for all 
JIMMY. 


“Good night, my boy 
you have done for me. 
“ Witness: JERRY.” 

Jack laid the letter down without a word. 

“It was sent to Dr. Farley by Jitmy’s brother. 
He found it, open, among Jimmy’s papers,’ said 
Harry, in a low voice. ‘* Dr. Farley says that Mr. 
Valentine is very anxious that I should take it. 
$5.000!—and his money! I can’t, I can’t. Tell me 
what to do, Jack!” 

*T will tell you,” and Jack put Jimmy’s letter in 
Harry's haud; * read that once more.” 

And Harry did, and as he read his tears fell on the 
sheet where the loving little fellow had willed his 
own useless money to his classmate. 

“Even more for his own sake than for yours,” said 
Jack. 

“And Laccept it,” and Harry put his lips tenderly 
to Jimmy’s will. 


My story is nearly finished. Soon came the closing 
examination, and after that the going out of the boys 
we have best known into the world. And were they 
successful? Some one else must tell the story, for 
Barclay School days are over. I know, however, 
that to Harry the worid was not always bright, even 
though want bever came to him; and I know, too, 
that the best legacy, after all, was the one which the 
invalid boy had left to every one—the memory of 
that patient, cheerful, ever-trusting spirit. 

[THE END. ] 





PUZZLES. 
RURLED CITIES AND PLACES. 

1. A pauper in a poorhouse had tbe audacity to ask 
for an ice cream. (Two places.) 

2. IL received a present from a handsome girl. 
3. One war kills many people. 

4. Your chart resembles mine more than IT thought. 

5. I really think that even ice cream would not 
make me cool. 

6. Deacon Wayland, over the river, has the best 
timber-lined farm im the State. (Six places.) 

7. The little rogue, Bob, was hidden very completely 
among the bushes. 

8. It does not matter what color a donkey is if he is 
only gentle. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CUBE. 


OF €8 #QO 
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The line O. O. is a place in New York state. 

The line O. A. is in Canada. 

The line O, E. is in New Jersey. 

The line A. E. is in France. 

The lime E. R. is in New Hampshire, 

The line F. N. is in Pennsylvania. 

The line R. A. is in Mexico. 

The line N, A. is a State of the West. 

The line (angle) O. EK. is a river of England. 

The line (angle) O. R. is a river of Prussia. 

The line (angle) A. N. is a river of Kugland. 

The line (angle) FE. A. is an island in the Pacific. 

DIAMOND. 

A diamond, of which the small diamond of each 
end corresponds with the beginning and termination 
of the main word. 

1, Aconsonant. 2. A watering place of Europe. 3. 
The Christian name of a young and promising 
preacher of the Unitarian faith who died some years 
ago. 4. A bird. 5. An ancient weapon of warfare. 
6. Arranged in order. 7. A consonant. 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF SEPT. 4. 
Additions.—1. Cap size. 2. See saw. 3. Ran cid. 4. For 
tune. 
Beheaded Rhymes.—1. Sham. 2. Stone. 
Enigma.—School Vacation. 
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Farm and Garden. 


KANSAS FRUIT—SETTING DWARF PEARS— 
NEW STRAWBERRIES—HYDRANGEA PA- 
NICULATA—FIELD MEETINGS. 

—Since answering our Kansas corre- 
spondent last week we find two letters 
from that State in the ‘ Gardener’s 
Monthly,” which give an encouraging 
word about fruit culture. James Truitt, 
of Chamute, finds Southern Kansas a 
good place for winter apples. Last year 
he sent a box of forty varieties of apples 
from his old orchard in Kentucky to 
some fruitmen in Lawrence, and they in 
return sent back forty varieties of Kan- 
sas apples. Amsden’s June peach was 
ripe on June 14th, and he had seen fifty- 
five specimens on a two-year old tree, 
Strawberries and raspberries do finely. 
Mr. Truitt has just settled in Kansas, 
and bases his report on what he finds 
among his neighbors and not on his re- 
cently planted trees and vines. As an 
old Kentucky nurseryman and fruit- 
grower he will doubtless help to give 
Kansas a good fruit name in years to 
come. H. E. Vandeman, of Geneva, 
Kansas, gives a remarkable fact. It is 
that all the well-known early peaches 
have been surpassed by native Kansas 
seedlings. Some fifty of these have 
fruited this year. In shape, size and 
quality they mostly resemble the Alex- 
ander, and are supposed to be seedlings 
of Hale’s Early. They ripened from 
June 13th to June 20th, and do not seem 
inclined to rot. The Alexander is the 
only one among introduced varieties 
that does well. Amsden is small and 
inferior; Beatrice ripened June 25th ; 
Louise, June 30th. Mr. T. thinks the 
Kansas seedlings will take the place of 
all outside varieties. 

—A point in setting out dwarf pears 
is made by the ‘“‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 
The quince roots on which they are bud- 
ded are often very long, and being set 
deep in the ground they decay at the 
lower part, and the injury gradually ex- 
tends upward until the whole system 
becomes diseased. These long roots 
should be cut back to six inches and the 
top correspondingly shortened. 

—The * Rural New Yorker ’’%gives a 
page drawing of fifteen of the new varie- 
ties of strawberries, and reports on the 
sume and others by Dr. Hexamer, J. C. 
Williams, J. T. Lovett, E. J. Brownell, 
William Parry, and its own Rural 
Grounds. The latter does not find much 
to praise, nearly all the varieties that 
fruited, except perhaps ‘Golden De- 
fiance,’ being deficient in some standard 
quality. Dr. Hexamer, who has had a 
long experience in testing new varieties, 
finds that less than ten per cent, are ever 
worth cultivating. New varieties, under 
the stimulus of extraordinary care, cul- 
tivation and enriching, will produce 
fruit of great size and beauty, which 
they fail to do under ordinary treat- 
ment. Dr. H. finds the “Crescent” 
Seedling to mark the climax of produc- 
tiveness, while its fair size, color, quality 
and vigor of growth seem to make it the 
strawberry for the million. ‘ Duchesse”’ 
proves valuable as an early variety, com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
other early kinds. ‘Pres. Lincoln”’ 
yields more uniformly large berries than 
any other variety he knows of. ‘Great 
American’’ bears handsome berries of 
indifferent quality; ‘‘ Forest Rose” is a 
little too pale for market; ‘‘Cumberland 
Triumph” is large and prolific, but soft 
and pale in color; ** Capt. Jack” is an 
immense bearer, but small in size; ‘“Dun- 
can’’ is too soft and pale; ‘‘Monarch of the 
West” is worthy of being classed among 
the standard varieties. J. C. Williams 
finds the ‘‘ Duncan,” desirable for home 
use as an early, productive berry; the 
“Crescent Seedling’’ a slender grower 
-but a free runner, and deficient in size 
and flavor. “Chas. Downing” and “ Seth 
Boyden” still retain their popularity. 
J. T. Lovett says ‘Centennial Favorite” 
is a feeble grower and a poor yielder of 
fine-flavored fruit; ‘‘Cinderella” 1s a 
vigorous grower, and a moderate yielder 
of large very handsome fruit; ‘“‘ Great 
American” is a failure; ‘‘ Essex Beauty” 
is fine in fruit but deficient in vigor; 
Miner’s ‘Great Prolific” is an admir- 
able late berry, and has a future before 
it; ‘* Forest Rose” is one of the best of 
the large berries, but the foliage burns; 











“ Crescent Seedling,” for vigor and pro- 
ductiveness, goes ahead of everything 
else; ‘Sharpless’? was the largest and 
handsomest berry he fruited, and the 
plant the most robust. Mr. L. is appar- 
ently located in New Jersey, and Mr. 
Parry’s report agrees very closely with 
it. The latter also contains some statis- 
tics. The Delaware R.R. carried from 
May 6th to June 13th 159,250 bushels of 
strawberries. In Vineland, N.J., the 
pickers, at one cent per quart, had been 
paid over $7,000. The strawberry and 
blackberry crop up to July 20 had netted 
$50,000. Ten acres (in Cinnaminson) 
yielded 1,244 bushels of Wilson’s ** Jucun- 
das”’ and ‘Cumberland Triumphs,” 
which, at 8 cents per quart, brought 
$3,184. Another seven acres yielded 
35,000 quarts, which being large berries 
sold for 10 cents per quart, or at the rate 
of $500 per acre. All the reports say 
that ‘“‘Durand’s Seedlings” fail to do 
elsewhere what they do on his grounds. 
They must have the remarkably high 
culture which he gives. 

—A Walden, N. Y., amateur tells the 
* Rural” about his three year old Hy- 
drangea Paniculata, which is now five 
feet high and six feet broad and bore 
this season ninety-two beautiful blooms. 
This beats our plant of the same age, 
but of only half the size, which we were 
quite proud of. A pailful of liquid ma- 
nure once a week had something to do 
with this unusual growth and bloom. 

—A pleasant summer custom among 
the farmers of eastern Massachusetts is 
the holding of ‘Field Meetings.” An 
appointment is made at the farm of 
some enterprising, successful farmer, 
invitations are sent out, and fifty to a 
hundred visitors come together. After 
sharing in a simple lunch they walk 
over the farm, inspecting the land, the 
crops, the stock and the buildings, after 
which a meeting is organized and there 
is a free talk on farm topics. Criticisms 
on what has been seen are always in or- 
der and taken in good part. The fourth 
meeting this season was beld on the 
farm of Deacon Daniel Dwight, of Dud- 
ley, and is reported in the ‘\N. E. Far- 
mer.” A walk over 200 acres is no slight 
task even under the stimulus of hot 
coffee, but the farmers did it, much 
pleased with the rolling fields of this 
grazing farm, though some of them 
thought the land was not worked up to 
its full capacity. Thirty cows were in 
one field, but only one was in milking 
order. In another were fourteen calves 
attended by seven farrow cows. The 
orchard was old and straggling. A 
plentiful supply of water was furnished 
by arain. Twenty acres are devoted to 
grass, grain and corn, the crops of which 
are very fine. Mr. Dwight said he had 
called the meeting partly to ask advice 
and partly to benefit his sixteen-year- 
old son, who intended to follow the busi- 
ness. Advice flowed freely. His plan 
of drainage was approved of; better 
methods of handling the orchard were 
explained; an increased yield of grass 
and a larger stocking with cattle were 
pronounced desirable. Then the discus- 
sion branched off into dairying, cheese- 
making, etc., and about “ chore-time” 
the farmers went home having had a 
good time and, it is to be hoped, leaving 
with Mr. Dwight enough valuable ad- 
vice to pay him for his hospitality. 
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ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at a!l 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your cho 
all labeled, for $1 ‘ 2 for $2; 19 for $33 26 | 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $13. Seni 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, an:| 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
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RRY PLANTS. 
bas uw very fine und varied 
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Repeegow WINTER OATS SEED-—CULTI- 
ATED as a winter crop fur two generations 
ip as mountains of East Tennessee, 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. They grow tall on poor land; 
ave no rustor disease; make superior oatmeal ; 
will produce more than d: uble the spring crop; 
profitable for winter pasture. Sow 5!) pounds to the 
acre in Sept. or Oct. Price jie. per bushe! Also, 
Packages by muil at Sc. Send money by pustal 
order. Caution aguinst parties who sell spring oats. 
Addresa EDWIN HENRY, Greenville, Tenn, | 
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HUNYADI JANOS, 


The mean Natural denaiiend 


THE LANCET.— 
*Hunyadi Janos.— 
Buron Liebig affirms 
that its tichness in 
aperient suits sur- 
passes that of all 
otber known wa- 
ters.’ 


pi: aeane” Janos.— 
The most agreeable, 
safest, and most ef- 
fleac —_ aperient 
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of success; most valuable.’ 
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PROF ESSOR L AU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
ae -s., London, More pleasant than its 

als and surpas-es them in efficacy. 

PROF ESSOR AITKEN, M.D., F. R.S., 
Royal Military Hospital, Netley.— * Pre- 
ferred to Pullna aod Friedrichshal!.’ 

A Wineglassful a Dose. 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVEI 

ING PUBLIC, eens 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS CO. (Limited), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY &«€ CO., 
41 and 43 Warren st., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Grocers and 


Druggists. 
The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


y . 
2 
Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by connoisseurs superior to the im- 
ported. 

Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded our products 
sver all competitors at Centenuial, Vienna and 
other Expositions 

‘or sale by leading Druggists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 


415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 
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"Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HLOTEL. 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 








This well-known house is coyvenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance bouse, snd the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


B : aor HTON BEACH, 


Via Lone Island Railroad from 34th st. 

and Hunter’ 8 Point. 
and after Sept. -_ LEAVE EAST 34TH ST. 

. 12M., 2,4, 6,5 F 
» Br Cane on ee ich DALLY: 9.30 A.M., 

5, 4.25. 6.25, 8 10.5 

Fare from Hanter’ ~ vint. Round Trip, 50 cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN, G. P 8. SPANCER, Gen. in. Bupt. 


10 PHILADELPHIA, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Tirough Trains Each Way Daily. 


Ferry 


12.25, 





Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, and 
the fastest time consistent with absolute 
safety. 

ON AND AFTER JULY 8, 1878. 

EXPRE&s TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries as follows: 

5 ), 8.20, 9, (9.30 limited,) 11 A.M., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.30, 

30 and 9 P.M Sundays 4. Wt and 9'a. M., 5, 6. 
3 BU, 8. 30 ang 9 P.M. 

Boats ot “Brooklyn Annex’’ connect with all 
through trains at Jersey ¢ sity, affording & speedy , 
and direct transter fur Brooklyn travel. 

RET cur wy TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 3.20, 
4.06, 7, a5, 8, 5.30 and Il A.M., (limited express, 1.35 
P.M. yd. 4, 5. 40, 7 and 7.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. On 
Sunday 3.20, 4, 7, 8, 8.30 4.M., 4,7.35 P.M. and 12 mid- 
night. 

Ticket Offices, 524 and 944 Broadway. No. 1 Astor 
House. and footot Desbrosses and Courtiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot o 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lit and 118 Hudson 
St., Hoboken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery Place, N.Y. 

FRANK THOMSON, 1. P. FARMER, 

Generel Manager. _ General Passenger per Agent. | 
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Fare 75c., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 
Po'keepsie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyce Park tones dally 
from Vestry St.. Pier 39, North River, at 3:40 P.M, 
CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 
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The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation, and retaining all 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 


ot 


“For the past year I have constantly pre- 
scribed The lanchard Blood an 
Nerve Food to my patie: ts of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have ever met with. 

EDWARD SUTTON SMITH. M.D., 
20 ne Place, New York. 


FOOD nRUGS 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Discarding Drugs and using 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratify ing results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blood Potsoning, together with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to the Female 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure 
speedy relief. 


and 


NEw YorK, November 26, 1877. 
Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year [ have prescribed your various prepara- 
tions of Food Cure, and feel hap} »y tosay they 
have met my most sanguine expectations, 
giving to pationts long enfeebled by bleod 
poison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force. 
Pror. CLEMENCE 8 LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York City. 


Hundreds of cases of Bright's Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almost a specific. Physical and Mental De- 
bility from the use of Aleohol,Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup 
plying the waste of the brain resulting from 
labor that will enable him to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

Asa pee for loss of Appetite and 

want of vigor, physical and mental, in 
chikioen, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food isan excellent thing. I have 
no hesitation, after a thorough trial of it, in 
recommending it in cases of Chronic dy spepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a 64 paye 
= which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


227 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER 


NURSERIES 


ercozen 
100 and 1000. New Autumn PRIC EL ist 1 now rendy 
and sent FREK to ali applicants. ORNAMENTAL 
| CATALOGUE [Tllustrated} We. Fruit C tal gue 
6c. Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock 
and low prices. Address. 


W.S. LITTLE, Rechester. N. Y. 


WHO WANTS A FARM 
WHERE FARMING PAYS BEST 


FOR SALE! 
Acres Rich Farming Lands 


yee located in Michigan at from 
to @8 per acre, on easy terms 
payment. Also, 


0,0008s, ores of Rhgice, Fine Lands in 


Send for illustrated pamphlet, full of Facts 


O..M, BARNES, Land om., Lansing, Mich 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best pew we BLE, and most liberal meas- 
ure, ERGER, Proprietor. 

233 North Second Btreet, Philadelphia, 
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BROOKLYN AD 


VERTISEMENTS. 








ESTABLISHED i839. 


8. B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 
Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


OORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


| PRCOKLYN BRANCH 
NEW YORE Era RVATORY 


102, 104, 106 C ou KE STRE ET, — State. 
Tuition in all branches o 

VOCAL AND INSTRU MENTAL MUSIC 

BY THE 


MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS. 
Pupils may begin at any time. 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, M 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concerd, Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


| A large assortment of Gpeing Goods just_received. 
SHIRTS MAD 'O ORDE 

| Sbirte re- -bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 

dried same as new. 


INN BROS,, Correge Makers. FACTORY 

47, 49, land 53 BER ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 20) FLATBUSH AYV., near ith Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top plaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
| We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
| new and already in use 











Those answering an Advertisement 
1 confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
| that they saw the advertisemeut in 
| the Christian Union. 











GHORG E 


607, 609, and 6iI 


FULTON STREET, 


H. TITUS, 


BROOKLYN, 








Exhibits all the latest Fall Sashes of CARPETINGS, embracing Axminstere»Moquettes, Velvets, 


Body Brussels, Tapestry Brusse 


purchase Carpets to call at 607, 609, and 611 FULTON 8T., 


s,and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for on ee desire to 


opposite Fiatbush Ave., BROO 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





Looking Ahead. 


AD early examination ofthe various Sunday-schoo! lesson helps will ald a superintendent er 
teacher in making a wise selection for 1879. No bettertime than Just now could be chosen for testing 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. The number for the last quarter of 1878 is ready tor delivery. With its 
colored maps, and its varied helps to the study of the lesson, it isa fair specimen of what may be 
expected for the year to come. The following commendations were unsolicited, and are buta 


= a of those received : 


_* foes y Ay yd qaresaiet 
—— Dn . a _— P; erefore 
bend) “7 artery ing 
WwW HAMPSH 
one ff lately. 
ng wished for.” 

VERMONT.—" We are highly pleased with 
them. Are using them in three classes with good 
success.”’ A. M. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS. .—“ You would be giad to 

see how much the magne adds to the interest 
in] Bible study in our school,” J.B. 

RHODE ISLAND.—“ ms the best scholars’ 
help we have ever had.” M. B. 

CONNECTICUT.—“ I a. it kee knew 
what fs better yet, boys like it new tt 
would £ but it is better than I really 
thought it would be I wish every scholar in the 
country could haveit.” W. R. 

NEW YORKE.—“ We have been using the 
Scholars’ Quarterly with eminent success. 
have, as yet, not seen 1 tom ee in  ? Sunday- 
schoo! work that equals it.’ 

NEW JERSEY.—‘ I might pease! have made 
up a club tor the Scholars’ Quarterly at the out- 
set. | have had to order again and again. It is 
the best thing out for scholars or teachers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—‘ The Scholars’ Quarterly 
is just what we want. I think it is the most 
complete help we have ever had.” M.D. G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed pleased 
with your plan of lessons. I want to try and run 
our list of Quarteriies still higher, ifI can.” J. PL L 

By —*T am by this mail in receipt 

r Scholars’ Quasteriy. and am delighted 
i. It is Just the thing for our work. I pray 
that it may spread all over our Southern coun- 
try, like it is now peing sent through & all the 
North and West” 

VIRGINIA —“I think it is one of the best 
books that I have ever seen for the Sunday- 
school. I wish that every teacher and scholar 
in the country had one.’ 

WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help 
for less a yA than anything I have seen pub- 
lished.” J.8. B. 


NORTH CAROLINA. —*I have just receiv 
the second 


spurt Go cannes. —“I have found it th 
best help I have wo rh seen in the preparation of 
the lessons.” 

GEORGIA. L' think the Quarterly the best 
text-book for . Sunday-school scholar that I 
have ever seen.” W. E. 

FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased witit the 
Quarterlies. and anticipate the lessons for next 
year with much interest.” W. P. H. 


WHAT IT COSTS. tts price is 2 


- —“I never examined — 
it oe y such a help as I have 


ived j 
uarter, and am so delighted with it 
that | teeeed t om; the whole year. commencing 


| ALABAMA.—" Your +cholars’ Quarterly tsa 
great success. I have seen nothing to equal it 
asa help for scholars. My teachers are greatly 
pleased with it.”’ J.H.F. 

MISSISSIPPI.—‘“ I have been using a copy 4 
the Scholars’ Quarterly, recently, and have to 
express only the highest appreciation of its 
merits.” J.C. R. 

LOUISIANA.—“ We are much pleased with 
the Quarterly.” E.C, 

TEXAS.—" Our schoo! has decided to use the 
Scholars’ goersert v¢ coring 1878. We are well 
Pleased wi 

TENNESSEE. aioe mail metwenty copies 
of the Scholars’ ee for the second quar- 
ter. I think my school will like them.” J. iw 


KENTUCKY.—“ The Quarterly wins with 
both teachers and Bible-class scholars.” H.R.C. 
MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Scholarv’ 
Quarterly for nearly six months, and it gives me 
such good satisfactfon that I herewith send you 
——° supply all my larger scholars with 





OHIO.—“ I shall hope to introduce them into 
our schoo! at the closeof the present quarter. I 
regard them asthe most complete scholars’ help 
yet published.” D.A.S. 

INDIANA.—" We find it the best help we can 
get, and like = because it helps us to search the 

riptures.”’ .H.G. 

ILLINOIS.—" It seems to me that it is just 
what is aoe iu all our schools to induce the 
ochonece to study their lessons at home, and also 

to make the study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN.—" We consider them a decided 
improvement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. A. B.S. 

WISCONSIN.—“T have seen nothing equal to 
it among the ‘lesser * aad upon the Sunday- 
school lessons.” G. B 

IOWA.—"I consider it invaluable, and believe 
it should be placed in the hands of every scholar 
in the land.” H.D.C, 





MINNESOTA.—" They have given very 
satisfaction during the t quarter, and, I 
believe, will do much good” G. H. B. 

NEBRASK A.—" It is royal, and deserves to 
have its sov ereignty recognized.” P. G. 


— AS.—" The Quarterly takes well.” W., 
—Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. H. R 


OREGON.—“Next year I hopeto get our school 
to take a large number of copies. We like it 
very much.” W.M. 

CANADA —“ We have been using the Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last 
two quarters, We would highly recommend the 
work to all.” J.M.B. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| CALIFORNIA.—“ The Trwes, unsu 
| 
| 
| 


cents @ year, or $25 for ahundred copies a year. 


Bent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate: under 10 copies three months, 
three months, 


For five scholars, one year, $1.25; 


seven cents each. To supply a class would cost:— 
35 cents: /or ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 


months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for aspecimen copy. Send also 25 cents and receive THe Sun- 


Day ScHOOL TrmEs every week for three months. 


of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., 


This offer is only to new subscribers. Specimens 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





TURKISH BATHS|DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


; 50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and dest in the city. 





25 Styles of Cards 1@c, 
with name. Samples 3c . J.B. Huested, Nassau, N 


18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name 
We. post-paid. Guo. 1. Reap & Co, Nassau, N. Y. 





or 10 Best Chromos 1c.» 


To produce real sen water at will, dis- 


solve vthie salt in ordinary rater: eo 
solution possesses all the alth 

qualities and tonic virtues of ‘ature —— 
pases, Pane B is pyee vom {Bs nic 
mpurities o esurf, For e by drug- 
gists generally. DITWAN. - 


roadway and Barclay St.. N.Y. 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet ,\0c., Star Card Oc., C lintonville,Ct. 


4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts|Agents’ 
outfit 10 cte. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 

















Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 B. 17th St., Union Sy., 
NEW YORK. 


Py Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to Go; How to Go; How to Save Money. 


comprises 





A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 
CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS, By Howarp Crospy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. By a Corrace 
HousEKEEPER, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C, F. Tuwine. 


A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Avstin 
ABBOTT, 


TROUT FISHING. By Laicvus. 
CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE, By THE ComMODORE 
OF THE New York Canoe Civue 


SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
GeorGE ELLINGTON. 

SUMMER ON A FARM. By Downarp G, 
MITCHELL, 


HARD-SCRABBLE, By H. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE, 


H. 
By Frank H. Converse, 


ON WHEELS. By the Rev. SamveL ScoviLie. 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS By Lyman 
ABBOTT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
s;RUMBLING. By Gam Hamitton, 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Maniteld, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the latest Parisian 
Novelties for arranging the heir. 20 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 

H. JULIAN, 103 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Established 17 years. 








‘The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price #1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Jaatiy celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natura! color, strengthening the roots, and as 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft and 
glossy appear ce. Price $1.50. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN. 301 Canali 8t., N. Y. 


. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 

WeE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 














od Retaul 
MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid. 
orper : eee $3.50 $4.00 
The G shi . 3.50 4.00 
Scribner . -. 3.50 4.00 
8t. Nich - 2.65 3.00 
Tipptncoet’ " Magazine... - 3.30 4.00 
The Sunda tte Magazine... - 2.26 2.75 
The seers c Monthly, os 73.50 4.00 
The 4.50 5.00 
1.30 1.60 
2.2 2.50 
2.50 3.00 
1.30 1.60 
1.26 1.50 
WEEELIES. 
Harper's Week Pecccccsccvsccees. BAD 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar......... 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s Living ~ 77 7.00 8.00 
The Tribune.. 1.70 2.00 
Scientific | American... hpocag 2.95 3.20 
with suppl , 6.95 8.20 
Tou: - Companion...... 41.45 1.75 
AINANCO. 2... cccccccccscccccccccs 1.70 2.00 


° + With life-size portrait Of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $9.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20, for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towms can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia) terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 





\T. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


fo Churches, known Mo vik uplic. ae 
ELL 


1336 bare mage 2 THe M 
OUN FF - » 4 » 


WEST Teor. 
Esouiean A Sree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
4 arms, Farms, etc. FuLiy 
VARRANTED. 


¢ ‘atalo, ag 
sent Free. V ANDUZE N A TIF T, Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture & superior quality of Bel ils. 
ecia! attention given to CHU RC H BELLS 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN 














lilustrated Catalogue sent free 
F 


BEATTY 








Pp ! A N PIANOS Ss Another battle on “o RACING 


ices. Waron RACING 
polists renewed. & renewed. Beatty's latest N. 
(free) before buying Piano or Organ. 


Lowest prices ever 
D.F.Beatty, Wash tad 


. Te a BEAN ON’S 
3 kg 
ane 


OM Gor AND sclera NT 


BL a 
a 


oR ra 


eating 





ae. 


11 SONGS 


GING. 
ae SPIRITUAL Son : 


CHAPEL L. SONGS, & Suir 
“GASB BARNES Sarr oe 


ew York, cee & New meena 





We fill orders 

for the inser 

» tion of adver. 

tisements in the an ers 0 R S nited States and 


Dominion of Canada. To pnt = by advertisers with 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inexperienced to select 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu- 
lar YER WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


Y SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ER RTISERS. 164 Svo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and adv vertising Tates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. A)l lists 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
The last . ition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia 








FOOT LATHES! Fret Bers Sens. fon te 
: 
= 
< C8 um 
S a Sas! 
~~ Or ~ 
pnt Aan 
f FEB eS 
af ole. Bea 
o maa Oma ry 
Pa ANGELIQUE EBEEE 
u Ruket 
2] 
~ 635 BROADWAY 8 
x 3° 2 ‘eis. 
GOLD EVERYWHER 4 








Another Creat Reduction 


N PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
gle TS EVER OFFERED- 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





TEAS TO THE FRONT AGAIN. 
Send for reduced Price-list. GEO. 
. T. MATTHEWs8, 78 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manuatacturers’ Prices. 


J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED tries" Stoseription Boone. 


Special eeretocgy assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 

with terms, mailed on apeltestion to J, B. Lippin- 

cott & Co. (Subscription D Pubs., Philadelp’a. 
Money Making 


i A I CH Articles in the 
World, Free Samples to Bi U E 























ep't) 





Latest Article 
out and 40 best 


Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 





Broadway New York 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper’s is unquestionably the best maga- 
zine in the country.—N. Y, SUN. 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 
A NEW ENGLAND DAIRY AND STOCK 
FARM. 








With Thirteen Illustrations. 


ADONAIS. A Poem. 
With Five Illustrations. 


THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 
With Eight Ilustrations. 


A a SCHOOL. 
ith Four Illustrations. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. By 
JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG 
With Fourteen Lllustrations. 

BUTTER STORES IN PARIS. 

MEETING. A POEM. 

YE BELL MAN. A Poem. By RoBERT HER- 
RICK. 

lustrated by Abbey. 


NEW YORK IN SUMMER. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


THREE THUNDERBOLTS. 
With Two llustrations. 


AROUND THE PECONICS (LONG ISLAND). 
With Twenty-one llustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. By wy tatan BLACK. 
Chapters XXXI1.-XXXV 
With One Illustration. 


THE WESTERN GINEVRA. 
, EDWARD EVERETT [iALE. 


A Story. 


A Story. By 


THE RETU RN OF THE NATIVE. By THOMAS 
ah Book FourTH. Chapters V.- 


IN A JEWISH BOOKSTORE. 
DISCORD. A Porm. 


LITTLE MISS MOUSE AND HER MARVEL 
LOUS SCHOLAR. A SrTory. the 
Author of “ Colonel Dunwoddie, Million. 
aire. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED.: 
Ig 
New Volume of the “ International Scientific Series.” 


A History of the Growth of the 
Steam Engine. 


By Rosert H. TuurstTon, A. M., C. E., Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. With 163 Illustrations, including 15 
Portraits. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $2.50. 
tt. 
New Volume in the “ Experimental Science Series.” 


Sound. 


A Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex- 

pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of 

Sound, for the Use of Students of Every 

Age. By ALFRED MARSHALL MAYER, Pro- 

fessor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of 

Technology. Uniform with “ Liaurt,’’ first 

volume of the series. 

“The books of the ‘ Experimental Science Series 
for Beginners’ originated in the earnest and hon- 
est desire to extend a knowledge of the art of ex- 
perimenting, and to create a love of that noble 
art, which has worked so much good in our gener- 
ation. The object of this second book of the series 
is to show how to ‘make a connected series of ex- 
periments in sound. These experiments are to be 
made with the cheapest and simplest apparatus 
that the author bas been able to devise. Hach ex- 
periment has been made by me over and over 
again, and the series has been performed before 
me by beginpvers in+the art.”—Extract from the 
Preface. 

Rmo. 


Cloth. Fully iliustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Ill. 


The Great German Composers. 


Comprising Biographical and Anecdotical 
Sketches of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Franz, Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
te (Forming No. 16, Appletons’ 

New Handy-Volume Series.’ Paper cover, 
2 aspte, 


Antoinette. 


A Story. By ANDRE THEURIET, author of 
“ Gérard’s Marriage,’ ‘‘The House of the 
Two Barbels,”’ etc. (Forming No.17, Apple- 
tons’ * New Handy-Volume Series.” 
cover, 20 cents. 


IV. 


Schuman, | 








CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Pesgoiata Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $6 DD 
Fine White ina Dinner Sets complete. . 30 00 
Fine White ye China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 750 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 3 50 
Fine White French ee Cups and Saucers. dos. $2 
Chamber Sets. Ll es. decorated. $5; ite. 
ALL HOUsS ‘FURNISH IN 
s from weekly trade saies a speciaity. 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
application. 
HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 
* carefully selected and yocned tor trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O 
money order. 





Gold’s “Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surface, made of 
HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strengly Rivetted ani Gas Tight. 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 





Middletown Plate Co’ 


SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
,ARD METAL, 
HEAVY 


Ss 


PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


) Paper | For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO. 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also a new and complete assortment of fine 


‘Silver-Plated Ware. 
MITCHELL. VANCE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


FINE BRONZE AND MARBLE 


CLOCKS, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, 
/Ornamental Bronzes, &c. 


| We respectfully announce that we 

are prepared to manufacture and 
offer for sale the varied and elegant 
patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of 
| Philadelphia,—long established and 
| favorably known to the public,—who, 
having discontinued manufacturing, 
have transferred that portion of their 
business to us. 

Thankful for patronage generously 
bestowed, we solicit its continuance. 
We cordially invite those interested 
in INDUSTRIAL ART WORK to 
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GET THE BEST. 
WELSTp, JUSTE, 


+,* Any volume above mailed, post-paid, to | 
any address within the United States, on re- | 
ceipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. | 


BIBLE REVISION. | 


If you are interested in the Bible, send for | 
the OCTOBER | 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


visit our establishment, and freely 
Wp examine a display of goods in our line 
not equaled elsewhere in the world. 


BoIELON 
LN EN 
MITCHELL, VANCE & (0, 


Webster’s Unabridged) _ os 86 and 638 Broadway, 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. and 13th-st., near Union-square, 


| 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


TR re BN GOST in a a SN OTE eG SS ai 


Sts ep adh DoE EA GE Rl 








FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, be 
HARPER'S BAZAR, + . 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
Bae TAG, COO WORE 6c ons. ccccccccsctesece TE 
SIX subscriptions, one year 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
New Books. 


John, Whom Jesus Loved, 
By the Rev. Dr. Culross, 12mo 
Theological Lectures. 
By the late Principal Cunningham.... 3 00 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation in the me of Cal- 
vin. Volume VIII. completing the 
work.. , 2 
Dr. Hodge's 8 Outlines of The- 
ology. New Edition, Re-written and 
Enlarged. 8vo... 


Little Lights Alon 
By Paul Cobden. 9 Illustrations 
Home Lessons on the Old 


Paths; or, Conversations on the 
Shorter Catechism. 9 Illustrations... 


The Springdale Series, 
a, | | Spe eae 2 00 
ANOTHER REDUCTION ON 


Henry’s Commentary 
quarto, cloth 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Dr. Macduff’s Brighter than 
the Sun. 16 Illustrations....... - 200 


$4.00 
. 4.00 


“ 





1 25 


530 Broadway, New York. 





NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per ann = 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan &, Co., 
Bond 8t., New York. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


Having 4 Extra Pages, and 39 Columns on the | 
Revision of the English Bible, 


from such distinguished scholars on the Revi- 
sion Committee as Ex-Pres. WOOLSEY, Prof. 
ScuarFr, Dr. C. P. KRAUTH, Prof. Ezra ABBOT, 
Dr. CHAMBERS, Profs. THAYER and STRONG, 
and Chancellor CROsBY. 
Single copies, 6 cts.; $5 per 100. 
ddress 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
8and 10 Bible House, N. Y.; 73 Randolph 8t., 
Chicago ; 207 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WORCESTER’S 
THE STANDARD. 


“ The best English writers and the most particu- 
jar American writers use WORCESTER as their 
authority.’ ’—New York Herald. 

“The best existing English Lexicon. 
Atheneum. 





The standard vade-mecum of the corre- 
spondent and reader. 


WORCESTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Profusely Illustrated. With Valuable 
Tables and Rules, 310 pages, 24mo. 
Cloth. 63 cents, 


For the School, the Office, and the Count- 
ing-Room. jf 


WORCESTER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 
sa Peg ayy ~~ gaa 
y. prenitalf Roan. $1.95 _ nO. 


For the Family an and the Library. 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
Fully Illustrated and Unabridged, 
pages, Library seem, : rbled 
Edges. $10.0 


For sale by al! Booksellers, or delivered free of 
expense, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL 
*| BOOKS. 


1854 





JOHN R. ANDERSON, 

161 William St. New York, 
Will furnish Schoo! and ‘Text Books, 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 
duced prices. What do you want? 


”— London | 





| FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. | 


Published by G. & Lf; ER RIAM, Spring- 


Warmly fae cc by 


Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, George P. Marsh, 
Fitz- om Halleck, John G. Whittier, 
N.P.W Jobn G. Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
Smart, Horace Mann, 
More than fifty College Presidents, 
and the best American and European scholars 
Wisc “is the Dictionary used in the 
Governm’t Printing Office.’ Aug., 1877. 
E very School and Family should have it 
for constant use and reference. 
est FAMILY help in training children to 
become intelligent men and women, 
Ss everal years later, and has one-fifth more 
matter than any other Dictionary. 
T he authorized authority in Courts of 
Justice, for the meaning of words. 
ty mologies and definitions far in advance 
of any other Dictionary. 
R ecommended by U.S. Chief Just’e Waite, 
~ as “the highest authority for defini- 
ons.’ 
THE BEST 
F Schools—recommended by State Supt’s 
of 35 Statesand by 50 College Pres'ts. 
r bout 32,000 bave been placed in Public 
Schools by law or by School Officers. 
C ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three 
times as —— as any other Dictionary. 
hree pictures 0 aship on p. +r 
the meaning of more than 100 words. 
ale of Webster is 20 times as great as 
that of any other series of Dictionaries. 


ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Is it not rightly claimed that WEBSTER is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


Webster’s Abridgments. 
Webster's 
Primary School we 394 Engs. 
** Common ool 
ps hoo y 
= } oer my 3 
‘* Counting Ho with numerous 
Higetentions and _any valuable tables not 
to be found elsewhere. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York, Publishers. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PRTrae. 7 ‘GA 
696 Bro: Seeeee 4 York. 


“é 





New Catalogues free 
by pet ty So 
Vt DUCED 


NEW YORK. 
|Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW'S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE CO8T 

Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Buiid- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence, R.1.; 56 Union Street, Boston ; 
330 Water Street, New any rk; 
M»nufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, eatc., 
adapted to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
sold, and for qua'ity «nd finish the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty years. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


THE FOLDING BOOK- CASE. 
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JUST THE THING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Nothing like it for Boonemy, Convenience, 
Elegance, or Nevelt 

It implies a thorough ana com plete system in the 
Se of the Library?and saves many times 

8 COs’ 

For descriptive circulars address the inventorand 
manufacturer, 


Cc. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 








